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THE SEARCH 


THAT 


NEVER ENDS 








In THE industrial life of America, research 
has been of constantly increasing impor- 
tance. And today it is a national resource, 
for the research of industrial and college 
laboratories is proving its value in War. 


To the Bell System, research is an old 
idea, for the telephone itself was born in a 
laboratory. Behind its invention, sixty-nine 
years ago, were researches in electricity and 
acoustics and in speech and hearing. 


And, ever since, there has been a labora- 
tory where scientists have searched to know 
more about these subjects; and with their 
associated engineers have applied the new 
knowledge, fitting it with all the old, to 
make the telephone better and better. 


Their fields of inquiry have broadened 
and deepened through these years; they 
inquire into all the sciences and engineer- 
ing arts which have any promise of improv- 
ing the telephone. Much has been learned 
but still more will be, because their search 
goes on. That is why the telephone labo- 
ratory grew to be Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Incorporated, the largest industrial 


BELL 





TELEPHONE 


“Research is an effort of the mind to comprehend relationships no one has previously 
known; and it is practical as well as theoretical.” . .. BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


laboratory in the world. And it exists to 
improve telephone service. 


Improvements in industry can be left 
to chance in the hope that some one, some- 
time, will think of something useful; that 
some good invention will turn up. 


The other way to make improvements 
is to organize so that new knowledge shall 
always be coming from researches in the 
fundamental sciences and engineering arts 
on which the business is based. From that 
steady stream will arise inventions, new 
methods, and improved products. 


This is the way of Bell Laboratories. Its 
search will never end. And as fast as it can 
the Laboratories will apply its new knowl- 
edge practically to the design of equipment 
and communication systems. 

At present—and this started before Pearl 
Harbor—its trained scientists and engineers 
and all their skilled associates are concen- 
trating on products of importance to our 
armed forces. But when this work is happily 
over they will be ready to continue their 
developments for the needs of peace. 


SYSTEM 
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Liberal Education 
and the College Curriculum 


By C. J. DUCASSE 


Through the Discipline of Formal Thinking, Empirical Investigation, and 
Hypothesis, to Appreciation 


ILL the liberal arts, and 
in particular the humanities, 
after the war regain their 


former place in the college cur- 
riculum? With many other persons, 
I believe it to be of the highest 
importance for the future of this 
country that liberal education should 
not only persist, but should be made 
both more real and more truly liberal 
than hitherto. 

By more real, I mean that students 
should be required really to know the 
relatively few things which they are 
asked to learn and really to master 
the modest intellectual skills which 
they are supposed to acquire, instead 
of, as too often now, being allowed 
to graduate with only the impres- 
sionistic knowledge and the half-skills 
which marks of C represent. Their 


work in the war courses which they are 
now taking proves they are quite 


capable of it. To make a college easy 
to get in, easy to stay in, and easy to 
graduate from not only debases the 
educational currency, but is both 
morally and psychologically obtuse— 
morally, because it tacitly assumes 
that it is important that a college 
should keep going even if the educa- 
tion it gives is not worth getting; and 
psychologically, because the love of 
the strenuous, the difficult, the risky 
is in man, especially when young and 
vigorous, a spring of action as natural 
and effective as the love of pleasure. 

But if postwar college education is 
to be adequate to the responsibilities 
which will rest upon it, it must 
become more truly liberal as well as 
more real. Any attempt, however, to 
make it so must, if it is to bear fruit, 
be based on a more definite philosophy 
of liberal education than has com- 
monly shaped such attempts. Only 
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when we know clearly what is this 
thing we aim at under the name of 
liberal education, can the curriculum 
we devise be truly functional instead 
of randomly experimental. Also, only 
when we know it clearly, can we in 
turn explain to each entering student— 
as, of course, we should thoroughly 
do—what the college aims to do for 
him and to him, and what specific 
contributions to this the several com- 
ponents of the curriculum and of 
college life are intended respectively 
to make. 

In order to reach a conception of 
liberal education relevant to the 
present state of American society, 
relevant also to the stage human 
knowledge has now reached, and at 
the same time clear enough to have 
definite implications for the college 
curriculum, there is no need to 
examine the various lists of subjects 
which, at one time or another through 
the centuries, have been held to 
comprise “the liberal arts” and hence 
to constitute the proper content of the 
sort of education to be called liberal. 
It will be enough to consider briefly 
the remarks Aristotle makes on liberal 
education; for his conception of its 
nature is, I believe, both sound in 
essence and still relevant to the task 
of our colleges today. 

Aristotle holds that the best, most 
truly human sort of life is one char- 
acterized by what he calls arete. By 
this term—usually but not too well 
translated as virtue—he means the 
combination of two things: one, wis- 
dom of the reason; and the other, 
readiness to act always in ways 
conforming to the proper mean 
between extremes, as discerned by 
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the wise reason. In the common lan- 
guage of today, we might, it seems to 
me, express the essence of Aristotle’s 
idea by saying briefly that man lives 
most truly, most efficiently, and most 
happily as man, only if he possesses a 
rounded perspective on human life and 
governs his acts in accordance with it. 

To live in this way—today as in 
Aristotle’s time—is not possible for 
men if they are not free both 
politically and economically; for a 
slave cannot choose to live wisely 
but has to do whatever his master 
commands, and a man in dire eco- 
nomic want may easily be forced by 
this to live in ways reason would not 
approve. But political and economic 
freedom is not enough. The burden 
of Aristotle’s remarks, as | interpret 
them, is that, for the best individual 
and social life, a man also needs inner 
freedom of two sorts. 


NE is freedom from the inner 
anarchy which exists when a 
man yields to the impulses or oppor- 
tunities of the moment without, or 
despite, the counsel of reason. This 
freedom is a matter not of insight, 
but of training—of a man’s having 
acquired the habit of letting reason 
determine on each crucial occasion 
which impulses or considerations 
should be allowed to prevail, and which 
should be restrained or subordinated. 
The other sort of inner freedom 
needed is less obvious, but the nature 
of it is suggested by Aristotle at one 
place in the description he gives of a 
liberal education. After pointing out 
that some pursuits are illiberal because 
they tend to deform the body or 
degrade the mind, he says that 
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although some pursuits which do not 
by their nature have this effect are 
proper for a freeman to engage in, yet 
he should engage in them only up to 
a certain point, for, if he attend to 
them too closely in order to reach 
perfection in them, the same evil 
effects will follow as from illiberal 
pursuits. This translated into terms 
of the present day would mean, I 
take it, that even if a pursuit is of a 
kind which has a proper place in a 
human life of the best kind, never- 
theless the disposition to strive for 
success in it at any cost is incom- 
patible with the maintenance of the 
perspective and with the preservation 
in action of the balance between the 
too much and the too little, which are 
the very essence of a liberal outlook 
and of a wisely managed life. 

A liberal education, then, is not 
simply one suitable for men in so far 


as they are free politically and 


economically; rather, and essentially 
for us today, it is an education 
which bestows on them inner freedom 
of the two kinds just mentioned. It 
is a liberating—a liberalizing—educa- 
tion. In Dewey’s words, it is an 
education which begets “hospitality 
of mind, generous imagination, trained 
capacity of discrimination, freedom 
from class, sectarian or partisan 
prejudice and passion, faith without 
fanaticism.” 

Briefly then, a liberal education is 
one which endows the mind with 
perspective and habituates the man 
to judge and feel and act in the light of 
it. The polar opposite of an educa- 
tion liberal in this sense is an insular- 
izing, provincializing education. A 

1Education Today, p. 185. 
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vocational or technological or pro- 
fessional education often in fact is 
insularizing. But it need not abso- 
lutely be so, for almost any subject 
may be studied in a liberalizing man- 
ner, that is, in a manner which gives 
the student perspective upon it— 
acquaintance with what lies beyond 
it in a variety of directions. Yet, just 
as there is certain to remain a differ- 
ence of scope between the perspective 
obtained from an ant’s-eye-view and 
from a bird’ s-eye-view, sO here, the 
more a subject is circumscribed by 
preoccupation with limited concrete 
tasks for the sake of which alone it is 
studied, the narrower is likely to be 
the perspective on human interests 
and affairs obtained from study of it 
even in a liberalizing manner. There- 
fore, a vocational education, even if 
conducted in such a manner, may 
properly be contrasted with a liberal 
education in that the latter not only 
aims at perspective, but takes as 
center for it some subject of such 
broad human importance that per- 
spective upon it will require at least a 
bowing acquaintance with most if not 
all of the other main fields of human 
interest and human capacities. 


F THE analysis attempted in the 

preceding pages is correct, a liberal 
education is then essentially an educa- 
tion which endows man with per- 
spective and, indeed, with a broad 
not a narrow perspective, and an 
education which habituates him to 
judge, to evaluate, and to act in the 
light of such a perspective. This 
implies that a liberal education cannot 
be provided through the college cur- 
riculum alone, but that other edu- 
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cative factors both within and outside 
the college, and both anterior and 
posterior to the college experience, are 
required for such an education. Here, 
however, I am concerned solely with 
the contribution that the college, and 
more specifically, the college curric- 
ulum should and peculiarly can make 
to the liberal education of its students. 
But before concrete proposals for the 
curriculum can be derived from the 
conception of liberal education out- 
lined in what precedes, it is necessary 
to inquire what, exactly, is this thing 
I have called perspective, which it is 
the essential business of a liberal 
curriculum to furnish. Perspective, 
in the sense relevant here, is some- 
thing which has not only degrees 
but, like space, several directions or 
dimensions. By examining now briefly 
in turn each of those for which the 
curriculum of a liberal college should 
provide, we shall at the same time 
be gaining a clearer idea of what 
perspective means in the present 
connection and of the nature of its 
importance. 

One of the dimensions of perspective 
is what may be called the disciplinal 
dimension if one agrees to under- 
stand by a discipline what President 
Wriston describes in his book, The 
Nature of a Liberal College. A disci- 
pline, namely, is a form of mental 
activity specially requisite for dealing 
with problems which are typical of a 
given category of studies. To give 
disciplinal perspective to a student 
will then mean to give him some 
personal experience of, if possible, 
each of the disciplines other than the 
one he principally gets automatically 
through his work in his major subject. 
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What, then, are the main disciplines— 
the typical kinds of mental skill? 

From the standpoint of college 
studies, the disciplines may, I believe, 
be reckoned in the main as four, 
which I shall label the disciplines of 
formal thinking, of empirical investi- 
gation, of hypothesis, and of appre- 
ciation. This list, however, coincides 
only in part with President Wriston’s; 
for what he calls the discipline of 
synthesis? seems to me not a discipline 
in the sense stated—not a distinct 
species of intellectual method—but 
rather a distinct species of questions, 
the answering of which provides a 
particular kind of perspective, namely, 
philosophical perspective, on any- 
thing about which it is asked. Also, 
there is one important discipline 
which does not seem to me recognized 
as distinct in President Wriston’s list. 

The discipline of formal thinking is 
the one typically provided by mathe- 
matics and pure logic. Its distinguish- 
ing character, from which comes the 
rigor of the inferences in these fields, 
is that inference is there based solely 
on the formal properties assigned to 
the symbols which make up the 
equations or other expressions. That 
is, no need ever arises there to 
consider what real things, or whether 
any real things, are represented by 
the symbols. 

It might be urged, however, that 
the mind may be trained to think 
logically otherwise than by studying 
logic or mathematics, that in some 
branches of economics, for example, 
or indeed of almost any other science, 
rigorously logical thinking is often 
called for. But although this is true, 


*Loc. cit., p. 160. 
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the fact remains that the experience 
of thinking logically about even 
highly abstract aspects of a specific 
subject-matter is an inherently differ- 
ent experience from that of thinking 
logically in complete abstraction from 
any subject-matter, that is, purely 
in arbitrary symbols, as one is made 
to do in mathematics and symbolic 
logic. It is this which most clearly 
exhibits mathematics and logic as es- 
sentially a reasoning machine, whose 
essential function in use is to extract 
with remorseless rigor the hidden 
implications of the premises which 
are fed into it, irrespective of whether 
these premises be true, false, or even 
absurd. No other sort of experience 
so effectively cultivates the capacity 
to consider an argument purely on its 
merits, independently of such opin- 
ions or bias or wishes as one may 
happen to have concerning the matter 
at issue. 

The second basic discipline is that 
of empirical investigation. It is pro- 
vided by the laboratory part of the 
laboratory sciences, but not by mathe- 
matics or formal logic, nor by the 
theoretical part of the laboratory 
sciences. It results from grasp of the 
principles and from experience with 
the techniques of measurement, for- 
mulation, sampling, experimentation, 
generalization, and verification. What 
one essentially learns through experi- 
ence with these processes is how to 
question nature herself directly, and 
how to get from her, by means 
of observations and manipulations, 
which are inherently never more 
than approximately exact, answers 
whose probability and approximate- 
ness are quantitatively specifiable and 
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capable of independent verification. 
The third discipline is that of 
hypothesis, or more specifically, of 
opinion. A hypothesis is an idea 
which attempts to respect the facts 
one knows, but which, on the basis 
of one’s estimate of plausibilities, 
tentatively reaches beyond those facts. 
In science, the function of a hypothesis 
is to suggest experiments or investiga- 
tions which will either refute the 
hypothesis or confirm it and will thus 
replace hypothesis by knowledge. 
In everyday life, on the other hand, 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake is not ordinarily our task, and 
hypotheses, therefore, do not function, 
as in science, primarily as instru- 
ments of discovery. We use them 
rather as bases for the practical 
decisions which we make on the 
numerous occasions where we do not 
have and cannot get the facts which 
would definitely dictate one course of 
action rather than another, but where 
we nevertheless must act or be ready 
to act. On such occasions, the 
hypothesis we accept, and which 
then dictates our course, has the 
status of a belief. A hypothesis, in so 
far as it has this status and therefore 
serves to direct practical action rather 
than research, is called an opinion. 
That our opinions are thus only 
hypotheses yet unproved, but which 
seem to us plausible enough to act on, 
is not always realized. When we 
fail to realize it, we are likely 
to be intolerant of the divergent 
opinions which are the similarly 
untested beliefs of other men. But 
the discipline of opinion demands 
development of a lively awareness 
that although each of us has to act 
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much of the time on the basis merely 
of the opinions he has, nevertheless 
opinions are one thing and knowledge 
is another; that opinions opposed to 
our own may happen to be true; that 
where opinions are concerned, open- 
mindedness is therefore in order; and 
that in any event we are likely to gain 
light from a candid examination of 
opinions divergent from our own. 
This discipline may be obtained in 
some degree from the theoretical, 
speculative part of the natural sci- 
ences; but it is best obtained in the 
study of such subjects as political and 
economic theory, sociology, religion, 
or philosophy, where the hypotheses 
concern matters tied up, more closely 
than in the natural sciences, with our 
emotions, prejudices, tastes, or private 
interests. For although openness to 
reason is needed here as much as 
elsewhere, it is just where such 
matters are concerned that open- 
mindedness is most difficult and 
possible only with discipline. The 
natural effect of these studies is to 
provide it—to develop the habit of 
examining and discussing emotionally 
charged hypotheses with the impar- 
tiality and objectivity which are easy 
and usual in the case of the cool 
hypotheses of the natural sciences. 
The fourth discipline is that of 
appreciation. It is called for by the 
fact that man is not only a thinking, 
knowledge-seeking being, and a doing, 
practical being, but also a being of 
emotions, moods, sentiments, sensa- 
tions; and that because art is the 
language of feeling, works of art 
function for the enlargement of his 
emotional life as treatises function 
for the enlargement of his knowledge- 
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seeking life. But just as to profit 
from treatises, he has to learn to read 
them, so does he have to develop the 
capacity for aesthetic contemplation 
of works of art—the capacity to 
throw himself open to the reception 
of the feelings, sensations, and emo- 
tional experiences which were em- 
bodied by the artist consciously in 
his works, or by nature unconsciously 
in her works. Accordingly, recep- 
tivity to the sensuous and emotional 
import of the works of art and of 
nature is what the discipline of appre- 
ciation cultivates. This is obviously 
something quite different from acquisi- 
tion of scholarly information con- 
cerning the history or the technique 
of the arts. 


HERE are, of course, other 

disciplines besides the four just 
described. For example, there is 
what might be called the political 
discipline—the development of skill 
in the art of getting along with 
people, of enlisting their co-operation 
and of lending them one’s own. This 
sort of discipline, however, is obtain- 
able in college through participation 
in extra-curricular activities rather 
than from any studies. The four 
which have been mentioned seem to 
me the principal ones entering into 
the disciplinal perspective the cur- 
riculum should provide. 

As already stated, however, dis- 
ciplinal perspective is not the only 
sort of perspective possible or needed. 
There are also the several sorts of 
perspective respectively provided ona 
given subject by the main types 
of information possible about that 
subject. This would mean chiefly 
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historical perspective, contextual per- 
spective, and philosophical perspec- 
tive; and in many cases, also, what 
may be called applicational per- 
spective. Each of these may now be 
considered briefly. 

To have historical perspective on 
a given subject is, of course, to know 
the history of that subject. For 
example, to have historical perspec- 
tive on physics is to know the history 
of physics, or better, of science. To 
have historical perspective on con- 
temporary literature is to know the 
history of literature and so on. By 
a “subject” may be meant in this 
connection either the things them- 
selves studied or the study of them. 
The study of them always has a 
history. For example, the study of 
the earth has a history, namely, the 
history of geology. But here the 
thing studied, the earth itself, also 
has a history because it too exists in 
time. 

Mathematical entities, on the 
other hand, which do not exist in 
time, have no history; square roots, 
logarithms, triangles do not have a 
youth, a maturity, and an old age. 
But the study of them does have 
a history, namely, the history of 
mathematics. 

Although one of the subjects taught 
in colleges is commonly called simply 
history, yet history is properly the 
name not of a particular subject, but 
rather of the time dimension of any 
subject which has temporal extension. 
History, that is, is always the history 
of this or the history of that. Courses 
in “history” are courses in the 
history of nations or peoples. They 


used to concern mainly their political 
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history and fortunes. As_ taught 
today, however, the history of peoples 
includes much more than this; but 
although there are no hard and fast 
lines between what it shall include 
and what it shall leave out, the 
fact remains that, for example, the his- 
tory of American literature or the 
history of American painting would 
not ordinarily be parts of the content 
of the course in American history 
offered in the department of history 
but would be taught respectively 
by the departments of English and of 
art. On the other hand, courses in 
the history, that is, in, primarily, the 
political history, of Greece and Rome 
are frequently taught in the depart- 
ment of Greek and Latin classics by 
the same men who offer there also 
courses in the language, the liter- 
ature, the art, and the civilization of 
ancient Greece and Rome. From the 
standpoint of a student attempting to 
organize a program of courses with 
perspective as his aim, there would be 
much to say in favor of describing 
every historical course explicitly in 
terms of the particular subject or 
group of subjects of which it attempts 
to cover the history. 

From historical perspective, let us 
turn to what I have ventured to call 
contextual perspective. It has to the 
former a relation analogous to that 
which space has to time. To have 
contextual perspective on a given 
subject is to know something of the 
subjects materially contiguous with 
it—contiguous, that is, in the sense 
that no sharp line can be drawn 
between it and them at certain points. 
In this sense astronomy, for instance, 
is contiguous with physics, physics 
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with chemistry, chemistry with biol- 
ogy, the history of English literature 
with the history of philosophy and of 
course with the social, economic, and 
political history of England. Simi- 
larly, economics, political science, and 
sociology are among themselves mu- 
tually contiguous. 


HE nature of philosophical per- 

spective cannot adequately be 
described with the same brevity, for 
the nature of philosophy itself is not 
commonly well understood. The fact 
to grasp first is that philosophical 
perspective is informational in kind, 
not essentially disciplinal, for the 
method of inquiry typically used in 
philosophical thinking is not peculiar 
to philosophy. It is much the same 
as the method chiefly employed in the 
social studies and in the speculative, 
theoretical part of the natural sci- 
ences. It is the method of hypothesis. 
Both in philosophy and in the social 
studies, however, the requirement 
that hypotheses shall be put to the 
test of accordance with observable 
facts is as yet for the most part much 
less rigorously complied with than in 
the natural sciences. 

What differentiates philosophical 
perspective from the other kinds 
of informational perspective is the 
kind of questions philosophy asks; 
and alone systematically investigates 
about any subject on which it turns 
its attention. These are ultimately 
questions as to values. For whenever 
a man reacts with “yes” or with 
“‘no”’—whether by word, by act, or 
by emotional response—he is making 
a judgment of value. What he judges 
may be specifically an opinion, in 
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which case his “yes” means “true” 
and his “no,” “erroneous.” Or what 
he judges may be an act—his “yes” 
then meaning “right” and his “no” 
meaning “wrong.” Or again, if an 
inference be what he judges, his “‘yes” 
and his “no” respectively mean 
“valid” and “fallacious”; if a con- 
sideration, they mean “important” 
and “‘unimportant’’; if an appearance, 
“trustworthy” and “deceptive”; if 
an object of contemplation, “ beauti- 
ful” and “ugly”; and so on. In all 
cases, “yes” or “no” expresses a 
judgment of value—positive or nega- 
tive. Philosophy thus could be sum- 
marily described as the general theory 
of “‘yes” and “no.” Its ultimate 
business is the scrutiny and criticism 
of evaluations. 

The natural sciences, on the other 
hand, are solely concerned to discover 
and explain the laws of nature; and 
these, like all laws, are always of the 
form: “‘if so and so, then so and so.” 
Knowledge of the laws of nature, that 
is to say, is knowledge of what 
happens when something else happens 
or is done. Such knowledge discloses 
to us the means by which our aims 
can be reached; it enables us to 
construct the tools that will imple- 
ment our purposes. But it does not 
provide us with aims nor evaluate 
the purposes we happen to have. 
Natural science gives us power over 
the course of nature and over the 
lives of men, but itself never tells us 
what it would be good or evil, wise 
or unwise, to do with this power. 
Knowledge of the laws of nature 
serves with equal docility and equal 
efficiency the physician and the 
poisoner, the philanthropist and the 
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tyrant, the arts of peace and the arts 
of war. 

In contrast with this, the knowledge 
philosophy seeks, as to any subject 
on which it reflects, concerns the 
place, the specific réle, and the worth 
of the given subject in the lives of 
men, the manner in which that 
subject is related to the variety of 
interests and values in terms of which 
human life is livable. The philosopher 
might be compared to the geographer, 
who enlightens us as to the charac- 
ters, the directions, and the mutual 
relations of the various ports toward 
which we can elect to set the course 
of our ship; and the natural scientist 
to the engineers and the crew of the 
ship, who make it go, no matter in 
what direction we steer it. 

An example may serve to clarify 
further the nature of philosophical 
perspective. Perspective of this kind 
on, let us say, any science—and by 
implication, on any decision affecting 
science—would result from inquiry 
into the functions, the values, the 
methods, and the norms of scientific 
activity as compared with those of 
such other typical human activities 
as the artistic, the religious, the 
philosophical, the sportive, the prac- 
tical activities; and from inquiry as 
to how scientific knowledge differs 
from common knowledge, how it 
is related to opinion, to truth, to 
probability, to theory, to inference, 
to observation, and to experiment. 
Without the perspective furnished by 
knowledge of the variety, the nature, 
the order, and the interconnections of 
the values at stake in a decision, it is 
only by chance that the decision can be 
a wise rather than a foolish, blind one. 
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HERE now remains to say 
a word concerning applicational 
perspective and concerning also an- 
other dimension of perspective I 
have not yet mentioned. Applica- 
tional perspective is obtained on any 
subject susceptible of it when one 
learns something of the practical 
applications of a knowledge of that 
subject. Some knowledge of medi- 
cine, for example, would provide 
perspective of this kind on biology 
or chemistry. Again, it would be 
provided on botany or chemistry by 
learning something of the manner in 
which these sciences are applied to 
solve agricultural problems. 
Applicational perspective on the 
humanistic subjects is perhaps today 
the most greatly needed, for, being 
more difficult to gain on them than 
on the sciences, it is likely to be more 
completely and dangerously lacking. 
The practical utility of the human- 
istic subjects, although possibly even 
greater than that of the sciences, is 
of a kind more subtle and easier to 
overlook. Men commonly labor under 
the illusion that, if only they had 
power, they would know well enough 
what to do with it; and therefore the 
knowledge they mostly seek is knowl- 
edge of means. It is not until they 
have won it and have found to their 
cost that they have misused it, that 
they realize their need of other sorts 
of knowledge, such as philosophy 
seeks, which concerns not means but 
ends; also, their need of the lessons 
history might have taught them and 
the need also of the sensitivity and 
catholicity of appreciation which 
literature and the arts develop. Only 
then do men discern that the prac- 
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tical utility of the humanistic subjects 
lies in their potential capacity to 
guard human beings from self- 
stultifying, or temporally provincial, 
or callously undiscerning use of the 
powers they happen to have. 

he remaining dimension of per- 
spective may be introduced by the 
remark that just as perspective in the 
literal, spatial sense, is always from 
some center where one stands, so in 
the figurative sense in which I have 
been using the term in connection 
with the curriculum, perspective 
always has its center in some field 
of study which the student has chosen 
as his intellectual home, but the 
relations of which to other cultural 
realms he can know only by visiting 
them. Yet the fact that his major 
effort is given to the study in some 
detail of the subject which he has 
chosen as his central one, and to the 
acquisition of a degree of mastery of 
it, should furnish him with a sort of 
perspective which he does not get 
outside that subject, namely, the 
perspective of thoroughness. The 
experience at first hand of what it 
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means to know something thoroughly 
instead of only sketchily or super- 
ficially is what gives the educated 
man the perspective on the abysmal 
degree of his own informed ignorance, 
which the uneducated man lacks. 

If perspective, as I have con- 
tended, is the essence of liberality of 
outlook, then the curriculum of a 
college aiming to aid its students to 
gain such an outlook should be so 
constructed as to give them per- 
spective of each of the kinds already 
described. That a student’s program 
should include both concentration of 
a part of his effort in one field and 
the distribution of the remainder of 
it over a variety of other subjects 
is commonly accepted. These other 
subjects, however, are too often 
selected or prescribed, if not at hap- 
hazard, at least with none too clear 
a realization of the principle which 
should determine the diversification 
if it is to contribute most to the 
attainment of a truly liberal outlook. 
To indicate what seems to me the 
nature of that principle has been my 
chief aim here. [Vol. XV, No. 1] 
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Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


By C. B. HILBERRY 


A Talk to the Seniors of Wayne University on Their Class Day 


O ONE, I believe, can stand 
N where I am standing today 

without thinking back over 
the years to the day when he himself 
sat at aclass-day ceremony somewhere 
and listened to someone say what 
the speaker himself hoped were mem- 
orable words—perhaps, even words 
of wisdom. I have forgotten the 
words to which I listened that day, 
but I have not forgotten the occasion 
nor the way the world looked to me. 
And I think I can look back from this 
distance at myself and my classmates, 
dispassionately—and perhaps even 
judge us fairly. 

All of us tend to look back with a 
little nostalgia to the good old days. 
We who lived through them find 
them good because we conveniently 
forget what we do not care to remem- 
ber—and you, because you never 
lived through them, can find in the 
unknown the things the known has 
denied you. But how good were the 
good old days? 

I ask you to turn back with me toa 
morning in early June nineteen years 
ago—to an occasion much like this 
one—and look with me at my class- 
mates and myself. If I had been 
seated on the platform that morning, 
I imagine we would have looked much 
as you look now—no less handsome 


in caps and gowns. And, though I 
am a prejudiced party, I feel sure 
that we were as bright as you. And 
I am afraid that I cannot con- 
gratulate you, either, on greater poten- 
tial ability than we had. By and 
large, it seems to me that in these 
things we are much alike. You have 
no edge on us in intelligence or in 
native ability. 

But in certain other respects you 
seem to me strikingly different. One 
of them concerns you as individuals; 
the other concerns you and the world 
which you face. And I want to 
speak briefly of both of them. Unfor- 
tunately, they are both complex 
things. In speaking of them I shall 
not only greatly oversimplify, but I 
shall probably do some real injustices 
either to us or to you, but I am 
willing to take that risk in order to 
point out what seem to me some 
important, large truths. 

First, let me speak of us. There 
seem to be many differences between 
you and us, but one seems to me of 
major importance. To put it flatly, 
we were ill-informed about the human 
world we lived in. As undergrad- 
uates we took, as most of you have, 
courses in the social sciences, but I 
am sure it was a rare undergraduate 
in my day who did not consider these 
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subjects as primarily academic— 
theoretical. The world was not too 
much with us, and as we looked at it, 
it seemed a fairly reasonable domain, 
which had been operating and was 
operating under economic, political, 
and social laws which were also 
unvarying and capable of academic 
study and fairly final statement. 
And I am afraid that following the 
final examinations in our courses in 
economics and sociology and govern- 
ment, we found it easy to simply 
shrug our shoulders and be thankful 
that one more academic requirement 
was completed—but with very little 
sense that we had been concerned 
with questions of great pith and 
moment for us as individuals. 
Moreover, we knew ourselves to be 
extremely tolerant and broad-minded 
folks. We were attending a college 
with a very long tradition of tolerance 
of all races and of all creeds. Many 
of these races and creeds were rep- 
resented in the student body, and 
sooner or later most of them were 
represented on the convocation pro- 
grams of the college. It was a 
tradition of which we were proud and 
which we were sure represented our 
own states of mind. Indeed, more 
concretely, we were proud that rich, 
young Japanese, for example, had 
chosen to come to our college, leaving 
their native land to get the peculiar 
advantages available at this great 
institution in the American Middle 
West. One young Japanese in par- 
ticular I came to know in passing, but 
I am afraid I never stopped to ask 
what he might be thinking of us—of 
us as individuals, of the college, or of 
the United States. I assumed that 
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he found among us peculiar values 
which he could not find at home, and 
that our obligation was fulfilled in 
sharing those values with him. [| 
have no idea what his name was, or 
anything about his background save 
that he had money apparently in 
unlimited quantities. It never crossed 
my mind that knowing him intimately 
was probably a stern duty. Maybe 
today, because no one of us saw any 
real need to know him well—perhaps 
today he is a leader in the Japanese 
struggle to destroy those values which 
I so easily assumed he accepted 
without question. 

I also recall our amusement at the 
friction on campus between Chinese 
and Japanese students. It seemed to 
us, in our profound ignorance, like a 
tempest in a teapot—a strange vagary 
of men who looked alike to us and 
who, we assumed, came from a 
common heritage. We took their 
mutual distrust no more seriously 
than we took the occasional rows in 
the dormitory. That we were looking 
at a miniature whirlwind which in a 
few years was to break upon the 
world, we knew too little even to 
guess. And all of this despite the 
fact that our college sponsored a 
school in China, and we heard endless 
talk about China and the Orient. 

We were, I repeat, as I look back 
upon us, badly informed about almost 
everything of importance in world 
affairs. Our attitude is best described 
by a phrase which came into promi- 
nence later, during the depression— 
a phrase which we would never have 
thought of using about ourselves, but 
which none the less describes our atti- 
tude. Our attitude was that the 
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world owed us a living, a chance for a 
long, peaceful future in our chosen 
businesses or professions, and we saw 
no reason to think that anything was 
likely to interrupt that peaceful 
future. Our education was a pleasant 
way of taking a running jump into the 
midst of this enduring professional 
security. 

The whole attitude was well 
described in a little article which 
appeared a good many years ago in 
the New Republic. It begins like this: 


This morning, quite by chance, I hap- 
pened on my education. I was looking 
for something entirely different... 
when I opened a drawer and there was 
my education. It was neatly stowed 
away, course by course, with the label on 
each. “This is Mathilda’s doing,” I 
thought to myself, and smiled. Mathilda 
has a respect for education, never having 
had any. She believes in it. For that 
matter, I thought, ...sodolI. It’s a 
fine thing to have an education. I took 
mine out and began to look it over.! 


The quotation overstates the case in 
much the same way that I am 
overstating the case throughout these 
remarks. There were men and women 
in my class, majors in history and 
political science, who were well 
informed, no doubt, but on the whole 
we took not only our education but 
our individual places in the universe 
very much for granted. 

For this attitude I think we were 
not wholly to blame. Looking back 
it is easy enough to see that the 
world we faced was neither fixed nor 
secure. But at the time it seemed 


to older and wiser heads than ours 
that the first World War had quite 


1February 10, 1926, p. 324. 
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permanently settled the problems 
which had given rise to it. And we 
in our easy isolationism, looking 
smugly at the Atlantic and Pacific, 
felt much as Shakespeare must 
have felt about England when he 
wrote the great speech in Richard IT: 


This scepter’d isle . . . this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as moat defensive to the house 
Against the envy of less happier lands, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
this England.? 


It is true the United States was a 
rather large jewel as compared with 
England, but it was populated, so we 
thought, by a “happy breed of men,” 
and was protected by our oceans from 
“the envy of less happier lands.” 
That seemed quite right and as it 
should be, even as it appears right 
today to the America firsters. 

But we had—so we thought—real 
evidence of the permanency of peace. 
One conference on disarmament after 
another had given, and were to 
give, a false sense of national and 
international security to most of us. 
President Coolidge was _ proclaim- 
ing and was to continue proclaiming 
for four more years—the unending 
era of American prosperity. Few of 
us were aware of what was happening 
during the same years on the Ameri- 
can farm and to American farm 
economy, to mention only one of the 
many clear signs that the Coolidge 
prosperity was a myth. 


*Act II, Scene 1, lines 40-50. 
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Paradoxically, the literature which 
we were reading was turning strongly 
toward the smart, the sophisticated, 
and even worse—the cynical. This 
literature reveals, as literature always 
does, the fundamental character of 
the society which produces it. And 
in this literature we find revealed the 
spiritual apathy and poverty which 
fed on the fine, false optimism of the 
mid-1920’s. 

Caught unaware in this spiritual 
apathy about us, we looked forward 
to our careers, but we saw few 
responsibilities beyond the limited 
responsibilities of what we called 
success in our chosen professions. 
We felt few large social, moral, or 
ethical demands placed upon us by 
the society of which we were a part 
and which was, we were sure, going 
so clearly to bless us. We were, 
then, not only badly informed—but 
wrong about almost everything of 
importance. 


OW a word about you. I need 

to say less because I think in a 
real sense you know yourselves better 
than we knew ourselves. First, you 
are vastly better informed. I suppose 
no undergraduate can possibly escape 
throughout a large part of his aca- 
demic work some feeling that any 
course he elects anywhere is in a large 
sense an academic rather than—if I 
may use the word—a human under- 
taking. But I am certain that your 
awareness is infinitely keener than 
ours of the fact that in the social 
sciences and the humanities you 
are dealing fundamentally not with 
academic questions but with immedi- 
ate, practical, and human questions. 
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Moreover, although it is never given 
to any generation to be altogether 
right, you are wrong far less often 
than we were, and about far fewer 
fundamental things. You are aware, 
for example, that the social problems 
which face you are not going to be 
solved in the next ten years, nor 
fifty—and it does not make you 
cynical. We thought they were solved 
and our cynicism, at least in part, was 
the result of disillusionment, and so 
it is with all the other problems about 
which we were so wrong and you so 
much more right. And you are far 
more keenly and intelligently aware 
of your responsibility to bring each 
of these many problems nearer to 
solution. I believe it would be hard 
to find among you, no matter what 
your profession, an individual who 
does not recognize instinctively a 
responsibility larger than his own pro- 
fessional competence and success. 

A young man, who might well have 
been one of you, wrote recently from 
New Guinea: 

. . . We will have seen a great deal of 
this world, learned its problems, how it 
lives, and of its plans for the future. We 
will return home with definite ideas and a 
definite desire for not only a voice in 
American affairs, but to ensure the 
independence of all nations for all times, 
and to establish this through force if 
necessary. It is true that the American 
soldier of today is the angriest soldier ever 
produced with a disgust born of the false 
promises he remembers, those products of 
the last war, promises of world freedom 
and the principles of peace that he was 
saturated with in his schools and colleges 
everywhere.® 

Well, it has taken my generation a 


“Letters,” Time, May 3, 1943, Pp. 10. 
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long time to learn but we have 
learned and we join you—I hope we 
may even lead you—in this anger, 
this determination that this time 
there shall be fewer false promises. 

Now as I said at the outset, you 
are not brighter nor more talented 
than we. And you are not primarily 
responsible for the fact that you are 
better informed and in a very real 
sense wiser than we were as under- 
graduates. Your knowledge and wis- 
dom have both been forced upon 
you, which is not to minimize either 
of them. The world which you face, 
as compared with ours, is clearly 
neither secure nor beautiful. It is a 
frightful mess and the mess, as is 
obvious to all of us, is a more complex 
and more difficult mess than any we 
have ever known. The world offers 
you no easy security. It offers you 
instead tremendous social respon- 
sibilities. Today, you and your elders 
alike, clearly recognize these respon- 
sibilities. The question is a com- 
pletely practical one: What to do 
about it? 

Many men and women of the Class 
of 1943, who we wish were here with 
us today, are instead spread far and 
wide in the armed forces of the 
United States. From many letters 
I have received from them, I gather 
that they feel they have one advan- 
tage over those of us who will continue 
to hold our places in civilian life. 
Momentarily, their responsibilities 
are limited to the business of the 
day. They can have the satisfaction, 


at least, of a full carrying of the 
responsibilities meted out to them. 
The civilian is never blessed with such 
And since my voice 


satisfactions. 
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cannot carry to them even our best 
wishes, as they in their individual 
ways get on with the war, I address 
you who remain and the question is 
the same: What to do about it? 


ACH of us will have duties 

connected with the prosecution 
of the war. But upon us will rest 
the more difficult, because it is the 
more intangible, job of contributing 
directly to the peace. The trouble 
is that that seems intangible; it looks 
as though we as individuals can do 
little or nothing about it. 

There are, however, many things 
that we can and must do. For 
example, I have twice commended 
you this morning on being well 
informed. I assure you the remark 
was purely comparative. You are 
nowhere nearly well enough in- 
formed—and time is short. The need 
lies heavy on us all to know quickly 
far more than we now know. The 
libraries of Wayne University and the 
City of Detroit are bulging with 
books, books which attempt to give 
us unbiased information on every 
problem which faces us, books which 
try to interpret these facts and assist 
us in our decisions, and books which 
try to inform our emotions as well as 
our minds. No one can read more 
than a small number of them; but if 
you do not determine, as you leave 
the University, to step up sharply the 
quantity of your reading, your educa- 
tions have been largely wasted. 

There are a dozen other matters 
of which I should like to speak, but I 
must single out only one of them. 
There is something new in the world. 
Something infinitely more dangerous 
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than Hitler to the world’s peace. It 
is a voice crying in the wilderness, 
indeed, millions of voices crying in 
every tongue and dialect, demanding 
simply the rights and privileges which 
you and I take for granted. It is 
merely the loudest of these cries that 
we have heard recently from the Far 
Fast, “‘Asia for the Asiatics.” There 
are many others, some close to home. 

Now if the United States has made 
any unique contribution of final 
value to the world, it is, I believe, 
that we have, like a child learning 
to walk, taken the first, few steps 
toward finding out how all kinds, 
and races, and colors of human 
beings can live together in peace. 
I wish we were walking firmly, that 
we had graduated at least into our 
first long pants as a racially adult 
nation. But the first steps we have 
taken; and, if they are the right 
steps, they are the same ones which 
must be taken by us and our allies 
everywhere. We must, however, step 
along. 

Fortunately, the next steps not 
only can but must, for the time being, 
be taken at home. Today the propa- 
ganda bureaus of the Axis are making 
capital of what you and I did and did 
not do yesterday in Detroit. Tokio 
especially gloats over our antagonism 
to the colored races of the world; and 
the Malayans, the Chinese, the people 
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of India are justly far from convinced 
that it is not true. 

In a very real sense, I believe, you 
and I will build the peace this after- 
noon and tomorrow in what we do 
and say to the hundreds of folks we 
meet in the halls of Wayne Uni- 
versity and on the streets of our 
cosmopolitan city. And the building 
will not be done primarily in great 
mass meetings, but in a thousand 
friendly conversations. The respon- 
sibility, as usual, rests primarily 
upon the educated, upon you. Dowe 
want peace? Very well, step out. 

It has been traditional in the last 
few years to commiserate with grad- 
uates because the world does not 
offer them peace, a fairly easy job, 
good income. But the world did not 
really offer us that either—it just 
seemed to. And the sad part of it is 
that if we had had wisdom enough 
to recognize it, we might have gone 
far toward avoiding the mess into 
which we are now plunged. We had 
our pretty, little, optimistic dream 
at the cost of fifteen years of cynicism 
and disillusionment. Without mini- 
mizing in the slightest the difficulties 
and dangers which face you, I con- 
gratulate you that upon you there 
falls no necessity to waste fifteen 
precious years; but well informed and 
relatively wise as you are, you can and 
will get about the business of the day. 

[Vol. XV, No. 1} 
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The Student’s Future Plans 


By NILS Y. WESSELL 


The Occupational Orientation of Wartime College Freshmen 


student’s future is determined 

more than ever by forces beyond 
his control. It is perhaps quite 
natural that many guidance coun- 
selors should, as a result, minimize 
the importance of occupational coun- 
seling and orientation. Undoubtedly, 
many young men will radically change 
their original vocational goals as a 
result of their experience in the armed 
forces. It is also true that the 
specialized training many of them 
will receive in the Army or Navy 
will make them qualified for peace- 
time fields for which they would 
hardly have been eligible as a result 
of their secondary-school education. 
The excellent work the services are 
doing in the classification of personnel 
is in itself occupational orientation of 
the highest order. 

There are, however, many voca- 
tional fields which are not represented 
in the armed services, fields which 
many of the demobilized men will 
have to enter in order to restore our 
normal peacetime economy, fields for 
which their aptitudes and interests 
make them best fitted. Some of the 
most difficult guidance problems of 
the postwar period will center around 
these distributive functions of guid- 
ance. Fortunately, many students 
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now are aware that they will have to 
face these problems, as _ evidence 
which is to be presented here will 
show. It is to be hoped that in the 
necessary and immediate job of train- 
ing and orienting high-school boys 
for war service, counselors themselves 
will not completely lose sight of the 
objectives which at the moment are 
long-term and distant, but which will 
become most immediate when peace 
comes. 

In order to appraise more ade- 
quately the problems of vocational 
orientation faced by wartime college 
Freshmen, a careful survey was made 
in September, 1942, of the effect of 
the war on the plans and goals of 
some 200 Tufts College men students 
starting their first year in the School 
of Liberal Arts. The results proved 
quite interesting and suggested that 
these students were showing more 
foresight than many of their elders 
who were supposed to be offering 
them guidance and counsel. The 
results also brought to light aspects 
of the general problem which had 
escaped the attention of the students’ 
counselors. 

For example, 94 per cent of the 
students said that they were retaining 
their original occupational objectives, 
with the implication that their inten- 
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tion was to resume training for their 
chosen fields after the war. Their 
appreciation of the circumstantial 
limitation, that they would have to 
assume other more immediate objec- 
tives for the duration, was indicated 
by the fact that the majority of 
students who were not in such war- 
necessary fields as medicine, dentistry, 
chemistry, or physics, realized they 
would in all probability not complete 
their college course “within the next 
four years.”” “Selective service” was 
given by the overwhelming majority 
(96 per cent) as the probable cause 
of the anticipated interruption. 


HE survey also showed that the 

typical Freshman had decided 
on his vocational goal about two 
years before coming to college. To 
be sure, extreme variability, from 
one month to seventeen years, was 
shown, though 75 per cent of the 
students had chosen during the 
four secondary-school years imme- 
diately previous to college. This 
emphasized anew the secondary- 
school counselors’ responsibility in 
vocational planning and choice, even 
with the student who is to continue 
his education in college. This respon- 
sibility is by no means completely 
appreciated for 43 per cent of the 
Freshmen reported that in secondary 
school they were not given “sufficient 
guidance” with respect to vocational 
planning. 

For a student to say that he aspires 
to a fairly specific vocational goal 
tells nothing, of course, about the 
soundness of his judgment or the 
methcds by which his choice was 
made. The considerable reliance 
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placed by the men of the survey on 
their parents’ opinions and assistance 
is suggested by their responses to the 
question, “‘ What role did your parents 
play in your selection of the vocation 
named?” Sixty-two per cent reported 
that the decision was reached after 
consultation with parents, while 38 
per cent claimed to have made their 
selection “independently of parents.” 
None of them said that his parents 
alone had made the choice or that 
his parents’ choice contradicted his 
own wishes in the matter. Con- 
sistent with these general findings, 
the survey also showed that 92 per 
cent of the men thought that their 
families had not set goals higher than 
their abilities or interests would 
permit them to attain. 

In group studies of vocational 
choice the tendency is to consider 
each individual’s expressed goal on 
an all-or-none basis. That is, little 
or no consideration is given to the 
degree of certainty which the indi- 
vidual attaches to his choice. The 
case of the student who reports that 
he thinks he would like to study 
medicine is quite different, regardless 
of the appropriateness of his choice, 
from the case of the student who 
knows for certain that he will be 
most successful in medicine, again 
regardless of the appropriateness of 
the choice. Seventeen per cent of 
these Freshmen expressed some uncer- 
tainty that the field they had elected 
would allow them to achieve their 
“greatest success and happiness.” 
Of the remaining 83 per cent, less 
than half described themselves as 
“fairly certain.” If those who classi- 
fied themselves as “fairly certain” are 
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considered to have admitted some 
doubt about their occupational goals, 
it can be said that only 39 per cent 
of the 200 Freshmen were certain 
that their expressed vocational choices 
were valid and appropriate in terms 
of eventual success and adjustment. 
It is undoubtedly true that for a 
majority of students the drive and 
energy they show in their academic 
work are functions of the extent to 
which they have attainable goals 
before them, goals which offer a 
reasonable promise of success and 
happiness. Even in time of war 
when life or death is the immediate 
problem, such long-term, attainable 
objectives are undoubtedly a factor 
in maintaining morale. 


HAT the Freshmen expect of 

their college course in relation 
to the demands of the workaday 
world, a world that at present is more 
realistic and demanding than it has 
been for a full generation, is shown 
by their overwhelming choice of the 
following statements as most descrip- 
tive of their attitude: “‘College sub- 
jects should have a close relation to 
work after graduation. Training in 
college should have an immediate 
application to the practical problems 
of the workaday world.” This state- 
ment was picked by 82 per cent of the 
students, while 4 per cent selected 
the opposite view; namely, that col- 
legiate study and work after college 
“are and should be unrelated.” This 
latter statement went on to hold 
that, “Students come to college for 
a general education and not for 
vocational training,” and that, “The 
purpose of a college education is to 
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develop and encourage the student’s 
cultural life independently of his 
vocational aims.” Fourteen per cent 
felt that neither statement adequately 
described their stand, and so offered 
a wide variety of alternatives. That 
the liberal-arts college in its tradi- 
tional sense is the type of institution 
where such a “practical” education 
should be had is naturally open to 
debate. There is no doubt, however, 
that the great majority of students 
in the sample surveyed, all of whom 
were enrolled in a school of liberal 
arts, expected a close relationship 
between their course of study and the 
vocational demands the world will 
make of them. While it is admitted 
that the students’ attitudes might 
well have been influenced by the type 
of training on which the armed 
services are at present putting a 
premium, there is not much doubt 
that the trend of students’ opinions 
in the last few decades has been 
toward expecting a closer relationship 
between a college education and later 
occupational adjustment. 

When the students were asked to 
tell what courses they considered 
of most immediate use in preparing 
them for an effective contribution 
to the war effort, the sciences, as was 
expected, led the list. Chemistry, 
mathematics, physics, naval science, 
and biology, in that order, accounted 
for the great majority of choices. 
Courses mentioned most infrequently 
were English, history, government, 
and psychology. Except for the field 
of psychology in which there is at 
present a real demand for trained 
personnel, the students’ elections indi- 
cated a real insight into present 
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shortages and needs in the war effort. 
Perhaps it should also be added that 
the armed services are placing much 
greater emphasis on English and 
history as part of the potential 
officers’ training than the students 
would seem to give these subjects. 

It is hoped that those who deter- 
mine postwar educational policy will 
not feel that a choice must be made 
between the “cultural” and the 
“practical” in college curriculums, 
whether they are the curriculums of 
liberal-arts colleges or colleges of 
engineering. The cultural value of a 
course is not a function of its title, but 
is determined by the degree to which 
the wider social implications of the 
subject are made an integral part of 
the course. Mechanical engineering, 
anatomy, and laboratory techniques, 
properly taught, can contribute as 
much to the student’s cultural develop- 
ment as English literature, fine 


arts, and music appreciation. Unfortu- 


nately, few instructors in scientific 
and technical fields realize the possi- 
bilities inherent in their subjects, or 
if they do, claim that there is not 
enough time to cover the technical 
aspects of their subjects as well as 
their broader social significance. 

To a certain extent this is a ques- 
tion of relative values, though more 
fundamentally, it is a question of 
what the optimal conditions are for 
effective learning. It is certainly well 
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within the realm of probability that 
the student who studies a technical 
subject in relation to its past history 
and present social applications learns 
more readily and more effectively 
the basic, factual, practical details of 
the subject, because of their more 
meaningful setting, than the student 
who is instructed in the cold, harsh, 
objective core alone. Certainly, the 
former student is the better prepared 
to accept the responsibilities as well 
as the privileges of the educated man 
insociety. Ideally, all college courses 
should be listed with the humanities. 
The returning, demobilized soldier 
student will want the opportunity to 
become an educated man as well as a 
trained man. He will be concerned 
with ideals as well as skills. It will 
be the responsibility of the colleges 
to give him both, without the one 
being divorced from the other. By 
the same token, then, the traditional 
liberal-arts subjects will have to be 
taught in closer relation to the every- 
day world of reality, will have to ap- 
proach from the opposite end of the 
academic scale the same golden mean. 
Students are already making known, 
though perhaps somewhat inarticu- 
lately, that they expect breadth as 
well as depth of education. It is 
the duty of the counselor and the 
school administrator to see to it that 
they keep faith with these young 

persons by keeping pace with them. 
[Vol. XV, No. 1] 





The Comprehensive Study of Man 


By EARL W. COUNT and MORRIS STEGGERDA 


The Status of the Teaching of Physical Anthropology in Colleges in the 
United States during the School Year 1940-41 


of the American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists formed 
a committee to investigate the status 
of physical anthropology in the col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States. They sent a questionnaire 
to 135 institutions, 114 of which 
returned satisfactory answers.2. The 
choice of institutions questioned had 
to be somewhat arbitrary since to 
include only schools with a fairly 
large enrollment would have led to 
the neglect of some small institutions 
which are important educationally. 
Furthermore, all sections of the United 
States had to be included. The insti- 
tutions chosen have yielded quite a 
supply of information. 

One might say that because of the 
war all the facts gathered by means 
of the questionnaire are now out of 
date. Since the caterpillar tracks of 
World War II grind over the schools 
of the country, as well as over other 
social agencies, we cannot be certain 
which of the pre-war school char- 
acteristics and curriculums will prove 


1The tables from which the summary of findings 
is drawn will appear in the first issue of the Journal 
of Physical Anthropology in 1944 (new series Vol. IT). 

?A report of 1 findings was read at the last 
annual session of the Association, at Harvard 
University, in April, 1942. This report does not 
represent an official opinion of the Association. 


|: JUNE, 1941, some members 
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hard enough or resilient enough to 
be dug out and re-erected when peace 
comes again. Because the informa- 
tion assembled offers a representative 
picture of the situation just at the 
close of an epoch, it is valuable. 
The future can build best if it under- 
stands what went before, and where 
the action stood when the reel broke. 

Other educators besides the physical 
anthropologist should be interested in 
knowing what the general practice of 
American institutions of higher learn- 
ing was in 1941, toward the discipline 
which, when coupled with social 
anthropology, more than any other, 
seeks a comprehensive picture of man 
himself. How generally was the sub- 
ject presented in curriculums? What, 
if any, was the consensus regarding 
essentials in the material presented? 
The question, What subject-matter 
was usually or always omitted? may 
be as important as the first or second. 
Was there any visible attempt to 
correlate with other closely allied 
disciplines? 

An explanation of what the present 
writers include under the term physical 
anthropology may be in order here. 
The simplest definition would syn- 
onymize it with human biology, but 
this definition would be rejected by 
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many as presumptuous and too sweep- 
ing. The bulk of research in human 
biology is being done by investi- 
gators who are not styled “physical 
anthropologists,” and who might even 
object to being thus designated. 
Nevertheless, as a matter of educa- 
tional and scientific theory, that is 
the term by which they might best 
be described. It would be a rare 
piece of research in human biology 
that could not appropriately be pre- 
sented at a _ session of physical 
anthropologists, although there are 
some professionals who narrow the 
field methodologically by specifying 
that a subject must be treated 
comparatively in order to be classified 
as physical anthropology. Altogether, 
it is correct to say that this discipline 
covers man’s physical evolution, his 
ontogenetic development, his racial 
differentiation and hybridization, his 
genetics, and his biotic potentials. 


HE findings of the questionnaire 

will be summarized briefly. Fifty- 
one of the 114 colleges which answered 
the questionnaire offered physical 
anthropology as part of their cur- 
riculum; 26 taught it as a separate 
course, and 25 taught it as part of 
another course, generally cultural 
anthropology. Twenty of the 51 
schools had separate departments 
called anthropology; in 8, physical 
anthropology was taught in the soci- 
ology department; in 4, it was taught 
in the anatomy department; in three, 
in the zoology department; in two, in 
the geology; in one, in the biology; 
and in one, in the child-welfare depart- 
ment. Eight schools taught the sub- 
jects in a combination of departments; 
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for example, part was taught in the 
sociology department, and the rest 
in the anthropology department. 
Other such combinations were soci- 
ology and history, zoology and 
geology, and biology and sociology. 

During the academic year 1940-41, 
increases in the enrollment of stu- 
dents in physical anthropology were 
reported by 22 schools, no note- 
worthy changes were noted by 17 
schools, and only one mentioned a 
decrease in enrollment. In 6 schools 
an expansion was contemplated in 
the teaching of this course. Cultural 
anthropology was taught in 26 of the 
83 colleges which received the ques- 
tionnaire and which reported that 
physical anthropology was not taught. 
In 53 of these institutions sociology 
was listed, and archeology was given 
in 18 of them. 

If we place centrally the question, 
What do the colleges and uni- 
versities consider essential for the 
undergraduate to learn about the 
animal man? we ask more than our 
respondents were requested to answer. 
Nothing in the questionnaire covered, 
for instance, the field of personal 
hygiene, physical education, infant 
care, dietetics, or medicine. Further- 
more, it is true that sociology and 
economics ideally and basically con- 
cern themselves with aspects of man’s 
physical lot. Again, undergraduate 
emphases do not afford a perfect 
index of interest in human biology, 
since the research programs of an 
institution are not necessarily reflected 
at the undergraduate level. The 
University of Iowa, for instance, 
offers to teach Sanskrit, but not 
physical anthropology; yet this cer- 
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tainly does not mean that the growers 
of tall corn are more interested in 
the Bhagavad-Gita than in husky 
sons and daughters. This University 
is celebrated for its research in 
biostatistics and child welfare. More- 
over, its curriculum is strong in 
sociology, and some of its courses in 
that field would with no violence 
pass as aspects of physical anthro- 
pology, at least as far as such titles 
as human ecology, race, and culture 
go. The usual vertebrate anatomy 
and like subjects, common pre- 
requisites for understanding the his- 
tory and constitution of the human 
body, are taught in the zoology 
department. But, recognizing these 
facts, one may still ask whether a 
college gives the general topic of 
animal man sufficient consideration 
so that it is defined as sharply and 
comprehensively as are other forms 
of learning. Can an undergraduate 
major in human biology? Later, if 
he so desires, can he go on to a 
higher degree? In the correlated 
programs offered in some schools, 
has work in human biology been 
satisfactorily integrated with other 
humanities? We cannot say. 

A less ambitious question is, Do 
the schools listing courses in anthro- 
pology—most often in the depart- 
ment of social science—which include 
some physical anthropology, attempt 
so to integrate the physical with the 
cultural as to bring out the sig- 
nificance of the interrelationship; or 
is the physical given only pro forma, 
because of its precedence in time and 
the advantage it furnishes in studying 
the geographical aspect of culture? 
The answer presumably will depend 
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upon the amount of interest and 
training in the physical aspect which 
the instructor, usually a sociologist, 
possesses. One thing it is probably 
safe to assume: in a social-science 
department, physical anthropology 
will be at best only ancillary to the 
social. It is quite likely to be shown, 
explicitly and implicitly, as some- 
thing unnecessary for the proper 
understanding of human culture, 
which latter phenomenon may be 
assumed to transcend it and therefore 
to be, in a large measure, divorced 
from it. 

But this is not the occasion for 
joining that time-honored and, today, 
not very profitable or lively debate. 
Instead, we prefer our thesis that a 
wide perspective on the biology of 
man is no less valid and important 
than on the culture of man; and that, 
considered generally, there exists no 
such systematic and comprehensive 
perspective in the American under- 
graduate program. In other words, 
the American schools do not consider 
such knowledge essential to the edu- 
cated person. Physical anthropology 
belongs among the luxury subjects. 


E SHALL now sketch briefly 

and generally the character of 
the subject material in physical 
anthropology courses or part-courses, 
where these are offered the under- 
graduates. The factor common to 
most of the courses offered is the 
osteological, particularly the cranio- 
logical, differentiation of man, treated 
historically, plus some taxonomic 
description of race types. The osteol- 
ogy readily grades into archeology, 
and this may offer a transition to 
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cultural anthropology. If the work 
is given in a sociology department, 
the natural inclination is to stress 
the greater importance of the cultural. 
At the other end, human speciation 
may reach back into some com- 
parative primatology and historical 
geology. There may or may not be 
laboratory work. The course may 
further include some human em- 
bryology and soft-part morphology. 
Harvard University has been influ- 
ential in this direction. Neanderthal 
man and the phenomena of heredity 
and race crossings offer an oppor- 
tunity to treat of human genetics. 
In exceptional cases, the processes of 
individual growth may receive atten- 
tion. In raciology and ontogeny, 
there is a ready passage to the 
sociologies. In other schools, for 
example, Columbia University, popu- 
lation studies are added; again a link 
with sociology is apparent. The con- 
clusion is that if an undergraduate 
could attend all of the more important 
institutions that offer work in physical 
anthropology, he probably could 
accumulate a very good major, 
equivalent in its catholicity, inten- 
sity, and balance to that furnished 
in chemistry, history, or Romance 
languages by any one institution. 
While a survey of all the colleges 
demonstrates clearly that the evaula- 
tion of physical anthropology is far 
from uniform throughout the country, 
much the commonest situation where 
the subject is treated at all is that 
which places it as a preliminary part 
of a course in social science. Usually 
it serves to introduce anthropology 
to the student; thereafter—to judge 
only by our experience and our 
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records—it is dismissed as done. 
The reason for this seems apparent. 
It is not rash to say that the basic 
emphasis given to physical anthro- 
pology, as taught, is historical. 
Chellean man preceded Mousterian; 
Aurignac is a lower horizon than 
Tardenois or Maglemose; and all of 
these are hoarier than Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. Therefore, on the assump- 
tion that the importance of an epoch 
to the mental culture of an American 
undergraduate varies inversely with 
its remoteness in time, a period is at 
last reached when the importance 
becomes infinitesimally small. 


HERE seems to be here a certain 

confusion of values, because the 
biological side of man has been made 
to conform to a criterion assumed for 
the social-historical. Our own cul- 
ture is certain that United States 
history is more immediate to Ameri- 
cans, both in time and place, than 
Roman history; and rightly so. Natu- 
rally, any elementary-school system 
that gave preference to Roman over 
American history would be severely 
handled by the society that supports 
and controls it. It is true that one 
cannot understand history without 
understanding the whole of history: 
American history cannot be quite 
comprehended except as a special 
part of the history of European man; 
and European history cannot be com- 
pletely understood without placing it 
in its world context, as far back as 
history goes, and even very far 
beyond, into the ages of proto- and 
pre-history. But on the other hand, 
as a practical matter, only a very 
small and privileged fraction of 
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humanity has the time or the capacity 
to spend in the extensive study 
necessary to this understanding. So 
we start with the immediate and 
near, where objects are large and 
visibly detailed, and work gradually 
backward. 

This seems also to be the con- 
ventional basis on which the colleges 
evaluate the content of scientific 
human biology. Indisputably, per- 
sonal hygiene and physical education 
are the most immediate and practical 
aspects of the entire subject; and 
they can be taught, in the main, 
independently of man’s biological 
history. Aside from these immediate 
applications, the subject appears to 
be viewed and evaluated in the same 
light as ancient history, so far as its 
importance to the undergraduate stu- 
dent is concerned. The evolution of 
man’s body is treated implicitly as 
having been achieved many thousands 
of years ago. As a process, the 
history of the human body is assumed 
to have ceased. After the true level 
of homo sapiens has been reached, 
there is very little further concern 
with the animal man; psychic man 
takes over, history condenses into 
tangible and documentary records, 
and thereafter very little need be said 
of the biological substratum. 


HIS throws into the pot another 
ingredient. The products of 


man’s psyche are so very apparent, 
the behavior of that psyche can so 
often be described in terms of cause 
and effect without recourse to the 
biological, that the biological element 
in these phenomena is dismissed as a 
negligible residuum. That, perhaps, 
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is the mildest attitude assumed toward 
the biological side of historical and 
social processes. At the other extreme, 
a teaching sociologist or cultural 
anthropologist may be so thorough- 
going an environmentalist as to deny 
all validity to the genetic factors in 
the processes treated. A common 
form that this attitude takes is to 
belittle race differentia, even to the 
point of refusing them existence where 
psychic phenomena are concerned. 
The argument seems to be that the 
evidence is at best fragmentary and 
conflicting, therefore invalid; there- 
fore presumably nonexistent, or at 
least, safely to be ignored by the 
undergraduate. 

These, it appears to us, are some 
of the reasons why American society, 
as reflected in what it wants the 
college student to know, has mis- 
judged the importance of studies in 
human biology. It is a misjudgment 
of history. Thus human evolution 
is the essence of physical anthropology. 
That makes it a matter of history. In 
history, the remote in time is easily 
assumed as being less important to 
know than the immediate. Since 
human evolution is a process com- 
pleted long ago, its detailed story is 
not an actual educational essential at 
the college level. 

That the immediate is more impor- 
tant than the remote is, of course, a 
fallacy of the half-truth which is 
granted axiomatically by the historian 
and the student of culture to be a 
fallacy. Human institutions can be 
altered, discarded, or created by 
intelligent effort; but this is not true 
of human biology. In the final 
analysis, it can only be accepted— 
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intelligently or otherwise. In fact, 
here there is at times a certain 
inversion of correlation between the 
immediate and the important, in that 
earlier structures and processes, onto- 
genetically and phylogenetically, are 
often the more imminent, and indeed 
are prerequisite to the subsequent. 
Generalized vertebrate structures an- 
tedate specifically and _ peculiarly 
human ones, and for this reason 
their dysgenesis is on the whole more 
devastating. 

Another case in point is: the prob- 
lems of civilization are viewed usually 
as socio-economic; seldom is_ the 
biological fundament seriously ana- 
lyzed, even when recognized as 
present. It certainly is not cus- 
tomary to teach a course in human 
cultural activity from a_ biological 
approach. Clarence Darrow, to be 
sure, once wrote in semi-lighter vein 
about man’s simian antecedents as 
the basis for his social behavior; and 
admittedly some research is going on 
today which starts from this hypoth- 
esis. There exists, however, as far 
as we can ascertain, no attempt to 
show the undergraduate that man’s 
body (including brain), evolved over 
centimillennia in a “natural” state, 
is attempting latterly the experi- 
ment of self-domestication to the 
point of urbanization. Urbanization 
supposedly is a social and economic 
phenomenon; but what urbanization 
does to man’s body and mind, as 
well as what man does to urbaniza- 
tion, is quite as much a biological 
subject as it is socio-economic. Again, 
certain documented eruptions of 
human strains into history and 
geography are treated descriptively, 
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as historical matters; but the causa- 
tive bio-dynamics of, say, Central 
Asia are not much deliberated. While 
admittedly not much is yet known 
about Central Asia, something is 
known; and certainly human bio- 
dynamics in general is not altogether 
blank territory. But it remains blank 
to the college student. 

We must not pursue this further. 
We break off with one other observa- 
tion. American colleges quite gen- 
erally offer courses in biology and 
zoology where the laws of life are 
handled; but our general experience 
has been that such courses lead up to, 
then fail to include at all extensively, 
man himself. Happily, there are signs 
that the condition is improving; and 
yet there is no such plethora of books 
like Hooton’s “Up from the Ape”’ and 
Romer’s ‘Man and the Vertebrates,” 
as exists in zoology or botany. 


HE incidence of physical an- 

thropology as a curricular topic, 
the content and the pattern of 
emphasis in the courses, are not a 
phenomenon confined merely within 
our educational structure. The phe- 
nomenon is a social one. The culture- 
anthropologist could survey our own 
civilization in the critical way he 
uses for primitive cultures. He could 
remark, American society is so con- 
stituted that this and that are 
considered highly important for the 
minors to learn; thus and so is the 
youth trained to fit into the pattern 
of his social environment. The present 
status of physical anthropology in 
American colleges and universities 
has a social history behind it. 

[Continued on page 58] 





A Challenge to Education 


By L. P. CHAMBERS 


The Menace of Mental Segregation to Democracy 


Y MENTAL segregation I 
B mean restricted outlook, lack 

of sympathy with and under- 
standing of others, so that, as the 
saying goes, one half the world 
does not know how the other half 
lives, the mental and spiritual isola- 
tion of people who rub shoulders 
every day, but never rub minds. 
In a fascist régime this segregation 
of minds is not a menace but an 
advantage. The leader and his gen- 
eral staff select the goal and plan 
the strategy of national life; it is 
for the masses to obey unquestion- 
ingly and unhesitatingly. It makes 
no difference to the leaders what the 
private interests and opinions of the 
masses are, so long as they keep 
these to themselves and do what they 
are told. But in a democracy people 
follow their leaders out of choice and 
from conviction. In theory, at least, 
they elect their own leaders and by 
their votes determine the main lines 
of national policy. Therefore, mental 
isolation, ignorance of one another’s 
needs and hopes and fears, may 
threaten unity of action. In ordinary 
circumstances this absence of an 
acknowledged common goal and ideal 
may not be serious, for working 
compromises can be arranged and 
the national existence preserved; 
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although the growing complexity of 
modern life makes such compromises 
increasingly difficult and hazardous. 
But when our very existence as a 
nation is threatened from without, 
then disunity and indecision within 
may prove fatal. If in a single 
democracy at war unity is difficult 
to achieve, much more difficult is the 
problem and much more serious is 
the menace when there are a score 
of democracies allied together yet 
having ideals and interests which 
differ greatly from one another’s. 
What then are some of these mental 
segregations which threaten democ- 
racy at war? There is, to begin 
with, the cause of the war itself, 
namely, the division of mankind into 
two hostile camps with seemingly 
irreconcilable aims and ideals. Unfor- 
tunately all the fascists are not in one 
camp and all the democrats in the 
other; for nations, like individuals, 
are complex entities and do not lend 
themselves to such simple classifica- 
tions. But fascism rampant is in 
the saddle in the one camp, while 
democratic ideals still professedly 
dominate the other; and what we 
of the democracies have to ask our- 
selves is what we are doing to meet 
the threat from within, as well as 
what we are doing to meet the threat 
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from without, to the ideals and 
culture which we associate with 
democracy. Are we really at one in 
our aims? If we are not, what are 
some of the sources of disunity and 
hesitation in our camp? 


HERE is, first, distrust among 

the allies. Axis propaganda is 
seeking to fan this distrust into open 
hostility and so weaken our war 
effort; but this we cannot afford lest 
we lose the war, or having won the 
war should lose the peace. But what 
basis is there for distrust? Is it not 
because we in America are not sure 
just what Britain, China, Russia, and 
the rest are fighting for—other than 
that they are fighting to save their 
skins? What kind of world they 
look forward to after the war we do 
not for certain know. But neither 
are they sure what we are fighting 
for. Is it to make the world safe 
for our growing industries or to usher 
in a new system of world economic 
co-operation; to restore the old order 
in the world with all its inequalities 
or to secure equality and justice for 
all men everywhere? Each of these 
ideas has been voiced by one or 
another in this country. Some rep- 
resent Axis propaganda; some are 
native American. But we do not 
speak with one voice, so no wonder 
our allies are baffled. 

In this welter of opinions the 
question perforce arises, Why are our 
counsels so divided? Why are we 
as a people so uncertain what we 
want? I shall here consider only 
one of the several causes of this mass 
confusion—though perhaps the most 
important one—for I shall strive to 
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show how our educational system 
is in part at fault. 

How then has it come about that 
there exists so much mental com- 
partmentalization in our country, 
such lack of sympathy and under- 
standing between race and race, class 
and class, creed and creed? In part, 
this is due to the fact that we have 
different school systems: public schools 
and private, sectarian and nonsec- 
tarian, for the well-to-do and for 
the poor, for the Negro and for the 
white, academies for the army and 
navy and academies for the civilian, 
schools for boys or for girls alone and 
coeducational schools. Now, variety 
of school systems is desirable and 
wholesome within limits; for demo- 
cratic culture thrives on and is 
enriched by variety of ideas and 
customs. 

This variety, however, becomes a 
menace when it breeds superiority and 
disdain in one group, inferiority and 
fear in another; or when _ ideas 
and ideals are fostered in one school 
system which conflict with those 
taught in another. The children of 
the better classes, some tell us, go 
to private schools, whereas public 
schools are for the poor only or for 
those who have no ambition to rise 
above the common herd; to which 
the public schools retort that the 
private schools breed snobs and dudes. 
Many a sectarian condemns the non- 
sectarian school as irreligious; and 
the nonsectarians retort that sectarian 
schools substitute superstition for 
science. In Missouri we sit with the 
Negro in train and streetcar but will 
not sit with him in the classroom and 
hardly even in church. And so it 
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goes. Yet all the while we profess 
to be citizens of the same country, 
owing allegiance to the same flag, 
thrilled by the same Declaration of 
Independence (which tells us that 
all men are created equal), protected 
by the same Constitution (whose Bill 
of Rights is for all). 

There is, then, no harm in diversity 
of school systems, unless diversity 
breeds division, distrust and conflict; 
but when it does, it is a menace. 
What we need, therefore, is not a 
unified school system or a unified 
curriculum for the whole country; but 
if we are to achieve unity in our 
war and peace aims, there are certain 
truths which all our schools, despite 
other diversities, should teach, since 
these truths are of the essence of 
democracy. Of these the first is the 
equal dignity of all men regardless of 
race, color, class, or creed; and if our 
school children could not only recite 
by heart but actually believed and 
lived up to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, segregation on account of 
color, class, or creed would soon be 
recognized as an anomaly and would 
automatically cease. 

A second and no less important 
truth, for it is a corollary of the first, 
is that no individual and no nation 
has the right to exploit or humiliate 
another. If our children took this 
lesson to heart, there would soon be 
an end to the accumulation of vast 
wealth and power in the hands of a 
few through the sweat of other men’s 
brows, to the achieving of “success” 
not merely at the expense of but by 
deliberately plotting the failure of 
others; and there would be an end 
also to national imperialisms, political 
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and economic, for these grow out 
of individual ambitions. 


OW then is this fundamental 

democratic ideal to be incul- 
cated? How are sympathy for and 
understanding of our fellows to be 
achieved, in spite of differences of 
language, color, class, creed, so that 
we shall co-operate, not quarrel, in 
our services to our land and to all 
lands? Not by eliminating diversity, 
but by imparting to all our students— 
adult as well as youth—as the frame- 
work within which our diversities are 
to function, that common cultural 
heritage which is the essence of 
democracy. But at present this 
heritage is not imparted, for even in 
high school, to say nothing of the 
liberal-arts college, the student finds 
specialized courses mapped out for 
him at the expense of these general 
background courses which are needed 
to make him an intelligent citizen as 
well as an efficient professional. This 
professionalist tendency is unfortu- 
nately noticeable even in teachers’ 
colleges and in departments of educa- 
tion in the universities, where the 
teachers of the coming generation are 
being trained, namely, that the stu- 
dent spends hours on method (a very 
important matter and not to be 
neglected) but often at the cost of 
what are called content courses. 
Even where content courses as well 
as method courses are given, these 
are usually in the subjects which the 
prospective teacher is to spend the 
rest of his life teaching, at the 
expense of that broader education 
which should include subjects that 
he has no prospect of teaching but 
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without which he has a restricted 
outlook. For the teacher who special- 
izes too early and too narrowly 
becomes only a cog in an educational 
machine, not an organic part of a 
living culture. The objection is not 
te specialization as such; in our com- 
plex civilization that is unavoidable. 
What is objectionable is that the 
student should make himself master 
of his specialty at the expense of, 
instead of along with, those studies 
which are needed to make him a more 
intelligent citizen as well. Ina fascist 
country extreme specialization is what 
is desired, for there the individual is 
indeed no more than a cog in a 
machine; but in a democracy it may 
prove fatal, for here every individual 
is expected to make his contribution 
to the task of determining the general 
pattern of society as well as to play 
his special rdle therein, and if he does 
not know the general pattern, he 
is apt to overstress his rdle and thus 
cause unbalance and conflict. 


T IS, however, not only in our 

schools and colleges that we meet 
segregation of students and restriction 
of studies, for segregation and restric- 
tion are carried over into adult life. 
We read the newspapers, magazines, 
books of our own party, profession, 
trade or religious affiliation; and we 
attend meetings and conventions on 
the same basis. The Republican 
reads the Chicago Tribune and the 
Communist the Daily Worker; the 
philosopher reads the Philosophical 
Review and the physicist the Physical 
Review. The Catholic goes to mass 
in the cathedral and the member of 
the Ethical Society to a lecture at the 
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Sheldon Memorial; the employer 
attends a meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
the employee a convention of the 
C.1.0. or A.F. of L. And even when 
the members of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
gather from every college and uni 
versity of the Union, and from every 
faculty and department, they meet 
as members of a dozen divisions and 
in hundreds of sections. Only in 
body are they foregathered in one 
place; in spirit they are as far from 
each other as if they had met in a 
dozen cities scattered throughout the 
land. 

We pay too high a price for this 
concentration in our respective fields, 
even when we do so with the praise- 
worthy motive of advancing ourselves 
in our own professions. For the price 
we pay is that of the vast mass of our 
fellow citizens we see only the outside; 
but of their personalities, hopes, fears 
we have no inkling; nor of the 
significance of their contributions to 
our common culture have we the 
slightest notion. And soon we lose 
all capacity to understand or sym- 
pathize or work with any person 
but one of our own race, class, color, 
creed, party, and profession. And 
we wonder why, when a crisis like the 
present one faces us, we are so divided 
and confused. One might more readily 
expect eleven football stars to win a 
game even though they had never 
played together than to expect a 
people compartmentalized in_ their 
training and interests to pull together 
in a crisis. The wonder is not that 
we are doing badly but that we have 
not done worse. 
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F THE conflicts to which mental 

segregation gives rise I shall, for 
the purposes of this paper, ignore the 
Negro problem, as well as anti- 
Semitism and anti-Orientalism and 
all other forms of xenophobia, for 
these are not the products of 
our educational system; though our 
schools are seriously at fault in that 
they have not succeeded—and in 
many cases do not even try—in 
overcoming prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. I am now thinking of other 
less dramatic, though ultimately no 
less serious, conflicts which are the 
more or less direct results of over- 
specialization in education, of training 
in a profession or trade to the almost 
total neglect of its relation to society 
as a whole. But if I ignore I do not 
mean to deny the importance of 
racial and religious prejudices or to 
despair of their solution through 
proper education. For it may be 
taken as a general rule that such 
prejudices become menacing only 
where there is severe economic com- 
petition; this is notoriously the case 
in the oppression of Armenians in 
Turkey and of Jews in Germany, 
and may partially explain similar 
prejudices in our own country. From 
this first rule follows a second, that 
it is only stupid rulers and selfish 
interests that seek to meet the 
economic difficulties of their countries 
by arousing race prejudice, hoping 
in this way to distract attention from 
their stupidity or selfishness. That 
educated people not only in Axis 
countries but even in our own should 
be taken in by this sort of propaganda 
seems to indicate a serious defect in 
their education, a narrowness of 
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training that makes them incapable 
of seeing the events of their own 
lives in their wider setting, and thus 
of realizing that every injustice to 
minorities is an injury to the whole 
country. For I am assuming it as 
proved beyond peradventure by the 
events that led to this war and by 
the war effort itself that we are 
“members one of another,” both in 
our national and in our international 
life, so that “if one member suffer, 
all the others suffer with it.” I wish 
therefore to contrast a few instances 
of what seem to me to be the proper 
rdles of certain professions and trades 
in a national economy geared to the 
general good, and which should there- 
fore be their main concern, with 
what they are unfortunately com- 
pelled, in the present economic set up, 
to concern themselves about. 

The real concern of the medical 
profession, to take one example, 
should be public health; but the 
graduate doctor finds that he has 
to concern himself with building up 
a remunerative practice, and as this 
is easier in the city, with its hospital 
facilities, it comes about that while 
many sections of the country and 
many strata of society are very 
inadequately supplied with medical 
service, many of our medical schools 
restrict attendance lest the profession 
become overcrowded. The real con- 
cern of the legal profession, to 


take another example, should be to 
discover the truth of the matter in 
hand and thus secure justice for all 
concerned; but the lawyer has to make 
a living by selling his skill to his 
client, and since criminal law is one 
of the most lucrative branches of the 
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profession, necessary reforms of crim- 
inal procedure, as for example, in the 
State of Missouri, cannot be enacted 
into law because of the pressure of 
lawyers in the state assembly. The 
real, as well as professed, concern 
of the church is individual and 
social righteousness; but the preacher 
must build up his church in order 
to assure himself his living, and 
so it comes about that too many 
churches cater to their wealthy 
parishioners and exhort to piety 
when they should be denouncing 
selfishness and injustice. So in indus- 
try, management is concerned pri- 
marily with greater profits and labor 
with higher wages, and seldom is the 
public weal made the main concern 
of each unless under compulsion. 
And the pity is that our social 
structure is so organized as to make 
this conflict between public service 
and private interest almost inevitable. 
Not that there are not notable 
exceptions in every walk of life; but 
numerous as these exceptions are, 
the fact remains that they are excep- 
tions whereas they should be the 
rule. And in most of our schools this 
situation is not condemned, hardly 
even is it deplored. The stern necessi- 
ties of war are compelling us more or 
less unwillingly to co-operate with 
each other in the task of winning the 
war. But if we are to retain after 
the war such solidarity as we are 
achieving under the compulsion of 
war, our educational methods and 
ideals will have to undergo radical 
change, and this will have to start 
in our colleges and universities from 
which are going out the men and 
women who are to be the teachers in 
the schools of tomorrow. 
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OMPETITION, we are con- 

stantly told, is the “life of 
trade,” and not of trade only but of 
progress in every branch of endeavor, 
Even when individuals give up com- 
petition and form themselves into 
co-operative groups, it is usually in 
order that they may compete more 
effectively with other similarly organ- 
ized groups. The purpose of team 
play in sport is to defeat a competing 
team; the solidarity of workers in 
labor unions has as its main purpose 
to wrest from employers better terms 
than the workers could otherwise 
get; and, to take a supreme example, 
such national solidarity as we have 
succeeded in attaining in the prosecu- 
tion of the war is motivated not by 
a sense of the superiority of co- 
operation over competition—witness 
the continual anxiety of those who 
fear we may not return to the 
laissez faire system after the war— 
but by the necessity of meeting other 
nations equally organized for total 
war. It would, therefore, seem as if 
even co-operation, whether within 
small or large groups, has competition 
as its prime motive, not co-operation. 
But as the groups of co-operating 
individuals increase in size, the more 
dangerous does the competition be- 
tween them become. A strike or a 
lockout in a single plant will usually 
cause local inconvenience only, but 
a nation-wide strike of employees 
would disrupt the whole national 
economy; just as the refusal of an 
industry having a nation-wide monop- 
oly to produce war material except at 
its own price might seriously endanger 
our chances of victory. Britain might 
wage war on the Transvaal or Italy 
occupy Albania and humanity’s sense 
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of justice be outraged thereby, but 
civilization is not threatened; but let 
the nations of the world unite into 
two opposing camps engaged in a life 
and death struggle and the whole 
race is threatened with disaster. 
Under contemporary conditions of 
nation-wide and even of international 
organization, competition of the dog- 
eat-dog type may well spell the death 
of civilization. But besides this de- 
structive competition there is another 
type of competition, that, namely, in 
which an athlete engages when, having 
defeated his competitors, he seeks to 
break his own record. In the same 


way can humanity seek to surpass its 


own past and present achievements. 
The continued self-improvement of 
the whole of mankind, physically, 
materially, educationally, culturally, 
can call forth the spirit of emulation 
no less than the attempt of any 
section of humanity to improve its 
own status at the expense of the rest 
of mankind. This is the difference 


. between the avowed aims of the Axis 


powers and the professed aims of the 
nations which have signed the Atlantic 
Charter. The Axis nations seek their 
own good in the destruction of other 
nations; the United Nations seek the 
benefit of all. To inculcate this ideal 
of the co-operation of a whole people 
in solving its current problems and 
overcoming its current ills is the 
challenge to education today. 

We must no longer tell our students 
that a college graduate stands a 
better chance of financial advance- 
ment than does one who has not had 
a college education; or, as a Midwest 
business school tells high-school grad- 
uates, that it is a waste of time to 
spend four years in a liberal-arts 
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college when one year in business 
school would fit them to enter busi- 
ness right away. I am not concerned 
about the contradictory estimates 
placed upon a college education from 
these two points of view, which are 
evidently motivated by advertising 
aims rather than by statistics, but 
I am concerned about the dollars- 
and-cents standard by which the 
value of education is measured. 
Because students are encouraged to 
select courses in terms of their con- 
tribution to the art of making a 
living, they neglect the courses which 
might instruct them in the values of 
life; and so the art of making a living 
has become the art of accumulating 
wealth beyond need and even beyond 
the dreams of avarice. And while 
the clever and unscrupulous few 
accumulate more than they can 
possibly use, the many are left with 
a submarginal standard of living 
and a grudge in their hearts. It 
would be amusing were it not so 
tragic to hear those whom fortune 
has favored with an abundance of 
this world’s goods condemning their 
less fortunate neighbors because the 
latter do not share with them their 
praise of the American standard of 
living, as though a man in a fur coat 
should wonder why his ragged neigh- 
bor is complaining of the cold. 
Because we have not learned the 
art of living with one another, it 
comes about that we find ourselves 
periodically engaged in the art of 
fighting with one another in wars 
which are increasingly devastating. 
We refused to spend millions a year 
on the arts of peace; we are now 
spending billions a day on the art of 
war, and it may well happen that 
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victory will come to us before we 
are spiritually ready for a peace that 
will make another war impossible. 
We who are engaged in education 
have no time to lose but must begin 
even now to tell our students that 
education offers them not a better 
chance than others for financial suc- 
cess, but that it offers them the 
opportunity to render to the com- 
munity more intelligent service than 
they otherwise could. And that they 
may the more intelligently choose the 
profession, trade, or other calling in 
which they are to serve the com- 
munity, we must give them some 
insight into the cultural heritage and 
social pattern of their own country 
and of the world of which it is a 
member, for isolation is no longer 
possible. It is a trite remark, yet 
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one we have not sufficiently taken to 
heart, that modern mechanical devices 
have brought Chungking closer to 
Washington today than Philadelphia 
was when this republic was founded. 
It is not merely that space and time 
have shrunk before our modern inven- 
tions, but that the complexity of 
modern life has made the various 
callings, classes, races, and nations of 
men so interdependent that unless we 
learn to co-operate with those who 
differ from us in language, color, 
creed, the mechanics of civilization 
will utterly break down, as indeed in 
this war it is on the way to doing. 
The challenge which this situation 
presents to education is one we must 
begin to meet today, lest the cessation 
of the war should find us spiritually 
unprepared to win the peace. 

[Vol. XV, No. 1] 
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Higher Education in War 


By C.S. YOAKUM 


Some Educational Implications of the Presence of Military Units on the Campus 


REPORT on _ higher educa- 
A tion during the war cannot 

bring forth any novelties. It 
must be a prosaic catalogue of what 
has been happening. Moreover, the 
catalogue will largely be what can 
be seen by one pair of eyes, now 
presbyopic and astigmatic from long 
watching educational fashions and 
cyclic change. No attempt at com- 
pleteness need then be expected. 
Strangely enough, my recollections 
of the effects of World War I on 
higher education are equally astig- 
matic. I went out of it as the war 
began and returned at its close. 
The movement into the Army testing 
program and back into industrial 
selection of employees by tests still 
seems a natural process. It was a 
movement, not the only one in 
education, but for me the astigmatic 
one since I had already worked in 
the field. 

The major observation which seems 
proved by the war is that higher 
education was sound at the core. 
The engineers and scientists, includ- 
ing the health scientists, whom we 
trained were good and have proved 
that none were better. The tech- 
nicians and skilled workmen were 
highly proficient. The peacetime sup- 
ply was being replenished at approxi- 
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mately the needed rate. The research 
investigator and the theoretical sci- 
entist, the manager and plant superin- 
tendent knew their fields and rapidly 
demonstrated their inventive ability 
and resourcefulness in the emergency. 
These groups were the first needed 
by the armed forces in a global war. 
The second group needed was officers 
to lead the greatly expanded army 
and navy. The college student suc- 
cessfully met this demand. He went 
into the armed forces, adapted him- 
self quickly to basic training, and 
moved in large numbers to officer 
candidate schools. Against the pre- 
war pessimism of publicists regarding 
the effects of higher education, these 
college men proved their basic sound- 
ness and demonstrated to the armed 
forces their ability to fill the need. 
Global war soon brought to the fore 
demands for other types of training 
and knowledge. Our faculties were 
depleted to fill government positions, 
to organize information services for 
the armed forces, and to act as 
advisers and teachers in all branches 
of war activity. Experts in lan- 
guages, in the social sciences, in 
education, and in all professional 
fields were ferreted out by the 
National Roster and put to work. 
Through the Civil Affairs Training 
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Program and the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, the armed forces are now combing 
the country for specialists in law, 
public health, and public administra- 
tion. The Army and Navy began 
this year to send back to school 
undergraduates to study in fields 
previously considered of no value in 
war. It is truly a global war, and 
the colleges may well be proud of 
their product and the place their 
students are acceptably filling. It is 
of passing interest, now partially 
recognized, that the colleges’ early 
plans were wise and adequate. 


HE colleges themselves have not 

fared so well. The armed forces 
have proceeded with an eye only to 
their immediate future. Step by 
step, they have disintegrated our 
usual programs, changed our time 
schedules, and disrupted the teaching 
staff. Most of us accelerated our 
own programs. As these changes 
have taken place, we have been less 
able to maintain a flow of graduates 
into essential civilian occupations. 
A national service act is in the 
offing if the war continues to drain 
the country of its trained men and 
women. The original proposals of 
some of us on man-power control, 
made to the Government, must finally 
go into operation. 

War quite obviously requires in 
proportionately different ratios the 
services similar to those of peace- 
time. The strategy and tactics of 
war are also more noticeable than 
those of peace. It is possible that 
we should through planning bring 
strategy and tactics more to the 
front in other than wartime, that we 
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should plan more effectively for edu- 
cation. The war certainly has placed 
greater emphasis on the skills and 
tools of the physical sciences. Less 
extensively used, but no less impor- 
tant, are the biological sciences, the 
humanities, and the social sciences, 
Ability and skill in reading, in cipher- 
ing, and in knowledge of countries 
other than our own have been empha- 
sized. Once on a time, I was 
emphatically told that typewriting 
was more important than algebra. 
Today any girl who knows both is 
eagerly sought for and quickly placed. 
Apparently there are not even enough 
boys who can do one or the other. 
Minimum skill in either is closely 
watched for at the reception centers. 
Thousands of boys and girls cannot 
read and write well enough to qualify 
for induction or other service. Some 
colleges are offering pre-college cur- 
riculums. The secondary schools are 
offering pre-induction courses. The 
Army and Navy are teaching spelling 
and arithmetic and offering refresher 
courses to many boys selected for 
college contract courses. 

We have known these things for 
many years. Our pattern of educa- 
tion has contained these objectives. 
Those students who followed the 
pattern became useful citizens in 
peace and in war. Our concept of 
general education is sound. Disci- 
pline and balance have been faulty. 
Our testing programs, more recently 
reaching into the later years of 
college through the Graduate Record 
Examinations, demonstrated the great 
variability of achievement in the basic 
skills of reading, ciphering, and think- 
ing. The presence of military units 
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on our campuses has brought us, I 
hope, through the one-sided training 
the armed forces are demanding, the 
realization that a similar one-sided 
program was and is being followed 
by many of our civilian students. 


NOTHER impression is that in- 
struction has been more strongly 
focused on teaching the student. 
The present specific motivation of 
enlisted students has made this task 
easier. The instructor himself has 
noticeably changed his attitude, how- 
ever, from a _ purely systematic, 
neatly organized plan of presentation, 
consonant with his concept of a 
logical development of the subject, to 
one which more closely examines 
actual progress of the students them- 
selves. This is, I believe, shown 
in greater participation by students, 
by supervised-study periods, by the 
more frequent use of tests and exami- 
nations, both for classification into 
sections and for checking on achieve- 
ment. The external examinations 
prepared by the armed forces are 
likewise stimulants for both instructor 
and pupil. A recent report indicates 
that the range of failures in one of the 
basic Army curriculums was from 
4 per cent to 30 percent. The Navy 
and Army, both, are now carefully 
studying the staff and facilities of all 
colleges to determine, if possible, 
reasons for such differences. 

A wide-spread re-examination of 
foreign-language instruction is in 
progress. Again, I must repeat all 
the methods have been in use. All 
the aids to teaching have been in 
existence. Some, it is true, are rela- 


tively new, but all originated before 
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World War IJ. War contracts are 
simply accelerating their use. Officers 
learn to use French-Arabic in 12 
hours. A practical grasp of any 
language is proving possible when the 
emergency demands it. Two rather 
striking factors appear. Language is 
being recognized as a_ laboratory 
subject, and active participation of 
the student is proving to be of value. 
No one argues that all those studying 
languages will be finished conversa- 
tionalists. Some of us hope that 
foreign languages will remain lab- 
oratory subjects and that students 
will be permitted to take a more 
active part in their learning. 

Another educational process which 
we have used sparingly in the past 
has been thrown into prominence by 
the military programs. Sequences 
and pre-requisites have been largely 
in terms of departmentalized offer- 
ings. Perhaps this statement needs 
qualifications for some of the sciences 
where mathematics or another science 
has seemed appropriate or necessary. 
Languages, the humanities, and social 
sciences as well as many of the 
professional units have not laid stress 
on sequences which include other 
fields. The Army asked for a course 
which integrated the social sciences 
and English expression, both oral and 
written. My impression gained from 
a fairly intimate knowledge of the 
University of Michigan and informa- 
tion from other colleges is that this is 
proving a difficult but enlightening 
task. One of its resulting experi- 
ments has been the regional studies’ 
program. At the college level I judge 
it, for various reasons, to be still in 
the discussion stage. 
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NE other specific event occurs 

to me. Some members of the 
faculty who are on leave will return 
broadened and better educated. Some 
will not return to their former posi- 
tions. Some will come back less well 
qualified than when they left us. 
Many of those who have held on have 
had new experiences. They have 
been asked either to teach their 
subject at lower levels or to transfer 
to subjects outside their customary 
fields. Through it all there has been 
a brief “‘rattling of dry bones” and a 
resulting discovery of real flesh and 
blood in hidden caves. May we hope 
for less departmentalization, greater 
understanding of what others are 
trying to do, and an increase in educa- 
tional appraisal of others’ objectives? 
I have now reminded you of my 
belief that the test of war has proved 
the essential soundness of our educa- 
tional program. Some of the things 
we have known but have not done 
have been emphasized by the war. 
Some day we shall rebuild our educa- 
tional institutions so as to invite 
greater participation on the part of 
students in all forms of learning. A 
minimum of skill and knowledge in all 
the great branches of science and arts 
will be the heritage of every college 
student. Great numbers of special- 
ized courses will not be spread out in 
our catalogues to the confusion of the 
learner. More remote aims than 


course marks and summed credits will 
motivate the student and the teacher. 

No one is more aware than I that 
the presence of the military on the 
campus has not created these stirrings. 
It has, I believe, spurred us to think 
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more seriously about some of them, 
Evaluation of accelerated programs, 
of effects on faculty of continuous 
teaching, of the loss in research 
effort, of the reduced numbers in 
senior and graduate work would be 
even more impressive. If you will 
remember this, I shall venture an 
opinion. Programs are accelerated 
to the extent that training rather than 
real education results. Much of this 
is good. More training has been 
needed. A full college course of this 
sort is not good. Perhaps there is a 
median-time schedule better than the 
old or the new. Continuous teaching 
is not optimal for the faculty. The 
Army demonstrated this off the 
campus but promptly forgot their 
own experience when they moved 
to the campus. Some research is still 
possible; but much of it is directed 
toward war requirements; and many 
capable of research are not now free 
to carry it on. The two- to four-year 
gap created by the emergency in edu- 
cation for the learned professions and 
for advanced studies will leave us 
when peace returns with shortages 
comparable to those now being experi- 
enced by the armed forces. 

I have one final observation. The 
armed forces limit their instructional 
objectives. To attain these they teach 
and drill to the point of perfection. 
The ideals of mastery and of skilled 
workmanship based on detailed speci- 
fications are all-pervasive. These 
ideals would appear to be useful in 
college halls. Mastery and finished 
workmanship to the level of ability 
of each student might be an objective 
of all instruction. [Vol. XV, No. 1] 
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Comprehensive Examinations 
and the War' 


In the decade preceding the war 
many colleges and universities adopted 
the practice of examining students 
comprehensively as well as piecemeal. 
This practice was founded on the 
assumption that what a student has 
retained is far more significant than 
what he may once have learned. 
Comprehensive examinations survey 
his knowledge and ability at intervals 
longer than those of short courses. 
Ranging over a large area, they 
oblige the student either to learn well 
the first time or to relearn; to perceive 
relationships between the parts of his 
whole field of study; and to solve 
problems involving such relationships. 
As a test of the basic residue of 
education—what the student has 
learned so well that he still knows it 
and can use it—the comprehensive 
examination has thus become, in 
many institutions, a final criterion 
for graduation. 

The techniques of examining com- 
prehensively are already well advanced 
in a number of colleges, and a “Grad- 
uate Record Examination ’” for college 
Seniors has been used experimentally 
in ten universities. Although this 


'Reported by Strang Lawson, Associate Professor 
of Fpgish, Colgate University. 

*The questions in the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation are all of the objective type, and may 
therefore not reveal everything a college wants to 
know about a candidate’s intellectual processes; but 
they do offer a standard form which could be 
supplemented by any institution as it desired. 

‘Minnesota, Princeton, Wisconsin, Rochester, 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Brown, Iowa, Michigan. 
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year some colleges have canceled the 
comprehensive-examination require- 
ment for graduation, this is only a 
temporary suspension caused by the 
summoning of Seniors to armed 
service and by the preoccupation of 
faculties with military education. 
Indeed, it is possible that the use 
of comprehensive college examinations 
may be stimulated by the war. 

First, their use may be promoted 
by the armed services. The cur- 
riculums of the new special training 
programs in selected colleges and 
universities are prescribed by the 
Army and Navy, but they are taught 
for the most part by civilians. The 
Army and Navy are not interested 
in credits (although the Navy pro- 
spectus courteously allows colleges 
to give “credit” if they wish)—but 
only in what a man knows and what 
he can do with what he knows. 

Both Army and Navy will pre- 
sumably continue their sound peda- 
gogic policy of frequent testing on 
small segments of study. This may 
be particularly true of the Army 
program, the purpose of which is to 
develop specialists, and in which, 
therefore, tests of limited range may 
be appropriate. But in the Navy 
plan of basic academic education for 
potential officers, the comprehensive 
type of examination can also be used 
effectively. The Navy already pro- 
poses to give such an examination 
to V-1 Naval Reservists now in 
college, at the end of their sophomore 
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year. If the aims of the new V-12 
program can be similarly defined 
through a terminal examination, the 
colleges will know what their instruc- 
tion should be calculated to achieve. 

Both services could probably make 
more extensive use of this device 
than appears to be contemplated. 
At a time when accelerated learning 
is of national importance, the excep- 
tional individual must be found and 
advanced as rapidly as possible. No 
matter how careful the original selec- 
tion and grouping of candidates, 
differences in capacity emerge during 
instruction. Although there is a limit 
to the practicability of acceleration, 
there is no reason why the cadet who 
develops more quickly than others, 
or who has more energy, determina- 
tion, or initiative, should be held 
to the pace of his group. He can be 
selected by skilful examination and 
made available sooner for active 
service. 

Further, the examinations to be 
given at the end of the basic and 
advanced programs will in effect be 
“external” examinations set by the 
armed services. They will be exami- 
nations of the institutions under 
contract, as well as examinations 
of the students. Teaching faculties 
might well offer preliminary com- 
prehensive examinations at inter- 
mediate points in the curriculum, not 
only to guide and stimulate the 
students, but to discover if teaching 
techniques are properly aimed at 
the target. 

Not only can comprehensive exami- 
nations be used now in education for 
war. They may be invaluable in the 
period of demobilization. Thousands 
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of veterans whose college careers were 
interrupted will need to pick up the 
threads of their civilian lives. They 
will not be the boys who left, but men 
developed in the harsh school of 
combat. They will need something 
of what a college can give, but 
certainly not the opportunity to 
mature slowly under paternal guid- 
ance. Many will be impatient to 
qualify as soon as possible for the 
activities of peace. It is to be hoped 
that the education offered them will 
be adapted to their needs, and to the 
world they will have to rebuild. In 
such a circumstance the compre- 
hensive type of examination can be 
employed, first, to discover how war 
has enriched or impoverished their 
minds; and second, to encourage rapid 
qualification for the professions, arts, 
and business. For these men at 
least, the colleges will need to abandon 
the mathematical computation of 
“credits.” To give a veteran Sopho- 
more, let us say, a year’s “academic 
credit” for military service would be 
mere sentimentality. A more realistic 
procedure would be to examine the 
state of his knowledge. Then, if the 
results satisfy scholastic standards 


for graduation, which is unlikely, to , 


give him his degree at once. If they 
do not, he should be given the instruc- 
tion he needs without regard to time 
requirements and allowed to present 
himself at any time for re-examination 
for a degree. For these men, the 
colleges should become examining and 
certifying agencies, to speed their 
resumption of civilian status. For 
returned soldiers who absorb slowly, 
and for the resumed normal flow of 
adolescents into the colleges after the 
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war, more orthodox methods may be 
desirable. It is doubtful, however, 
whether, immediately after the war, 
even the United States will be rich 
enough to afford anybody a pattern 
of higher education as leisurely as the 
traditional one. 


On the Legal Education 
Front’ 


A panorama of legal education 
today presents the dramatic scene of 
a company whose members are con- 
stantly dwindling away. A poll of 
the schools approved by the American 
Bar Association, taken last fall by 
the Council of the Section of Legal 
Education, showed that these schools 
in 1938 had a combined enrollment 
of 28,174 students; in 1941, 18,449; in 
the fall of 1942, 7,887. Since then 
there have been further heavy losses. 
What the law schools can expect 
next fall is speculative. Nevertheless, 
there are a few facts bearing on the 
situation that appear to be fairly clear. 

During the school year 1943-44, 
law-school enrollments have consisted 
in the main of the following groups: 
men subject to call who were still 
being deferred by their draft boards; 
those classified in IV-F; those enrolled 
in an enlisted reserve corps, or in the 
R.O.T.C. or the N.R.O.T.C.; and 
women. Of these, the groups falling 
under the enlisted reserve corps, the 
R.O.T.C., and the N.R.O.T.C. will be 
eliminated by the end of this school 
year, because of the discontinuance 
of those branches. In a thorough 
analysis of the enrollment in schools 


‘Reported by Albert J. Harno, Dean, College of 
w, University of Illinois. 
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in the Association of American Law 
Schools, Dean Gulliver came to the 
conclusion that schools operating late 
afternoon and evening sessions might 
anticipate the retention of an appre- 
ciable number of men classified in 
III-A, but that those conducting 
only day sessions could not expect 
any substantial number other than 
men classified IV-F, and women.' 
With these factors to work with, it 
would seem that any law school can 
with a fair degree of accuracy forecast 
its enrollment for the fall of 1943. 

These are the stark realities of the 
situation. In making their plans for 
the immediate future, the schools 
must assume that enrollment con- 
ditions will be worse before they 
improve. Nothing short of a sudden 
end of the war gives hope for any- 
thing else. Both the Association of 
American Law Schools and the Council 
of the Section of Legal Education 
have committees actively studying 
the problem to determine whether 
there are ways through which legal 
education can be sustained during 
this period.« I am familiar with 
what the Council has done and shall 
deal primarily with its work. 

Any move looking toward the 
improvement of the law-school situa- 
tion must, as a preliminary condition, 
be tested on whether it conforms to 
the national interests. It can, for 
example, be contended that the reten- 
tion of at least a continuity of legal 
education through the life line of the 


5“The Law Schools Today” (1943) 29 A.B.A.J. 
2s. It is the writer’s understanding that Dean 
Gulliver will state his results in the next Proceed- 
ings of the Association of American Law Schools. 

*The personnel of the Council’s committee is as 
follows: Herbert M. Bingham, Chairman; Ralph F. 
Fuchs, F. D. G. Ribble, and Will Shafroth. 
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schools is a concern of the nation even 
in time of war, and that a breach 
of that continuity jeopardizing, if not 
destroying, the standards so labori- 
ously erected in legal education is a 
national calamity. 

It has been widely asserted that 
there is a shortage of young lawyers; 
that the law schools cannot nearly 
meet the requests made to them 
for law-trained men, and that the 
agencies of government which are 
heavily recruited from the legal pro- 
fession are experiencing difficulties in 
securing the services of young lawyers. 
The Committee of the Council of 
Legal Education is conducting a 
study to determine whether this is a 
fact. If it proves to be, the Council 
is prepared to urge the War Man- 
power Commission and the War and 
Navy Departments to enact a pro- 
vision under which men who are 
physically fit only for limited service, 
and who wish and are qualified to 
study law, be permitted to pursue 
their law studies. Following the com- 
pletion of their law program, these 
men could then be employed in 
civilian or military service at the 
discretion of the Government, on the 
theory that they would be more 
valuable to the nation if permitted 
to pursue and complete their law 
studies then if inducted merely for 
limited service. 

In yet wider aspects of this prob- 
lem, the Committee is exploring with 
the War Manpower Commission the 
possibility of including legal educa- 
tion in the training program for 
civilian and governmental man-power 
needs. 

Another factor involves the casual- 
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ties of war—the wounded and dis. 
abled. Many of the men already 
sent back to this country, no doubt, 
will enroll in the universities and the 
law schools. The LaFollette bill, 
S. 180, now pending before the 
Senate, would provide financial assist- 
ance for these men to enable them to 
secure an education. 

The problem of standards is a 
paramount issue. We shall meet it 
again, in a different form, when the 
men come back from the war. Law 
schools and bar-examination boards 
will be importuned then to make 
concessions for these men. The human 
element will have to be reckoned with. 
I speak as one who is deeply sensitive 
to that factor. But come what may, 
we must cling to our sense of values. 
A poorly qualified lawyer is still 
one, though he be a soldier. 

We shall want to help the men 
when they return from the service, 
and there will be many things we can 
do for them. The law student who 
has had his course interrupted by the 
war will need attention. The young 
lawyer will be interested in refreshing 
himself on the law courses he has had, 
and in enrolling for courses he had not 
covered in his law-school program to 
the end that he will be oriented to the 
ongoing work of the profession. A 
Committee of the Section of Legal 
Education, under the chairmanship 
of Carl Rix, of Milwaukee, is already 
at work on this assignment. In fact, 
that committee is working on a much 
broader conception—a conception that 
contemplates a program of legal edu- 
cation that is not limited to a three- 
year period of study, but one that is a 
continuing process. The schools stand 
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on the threshold of an extensive pro- 
gram of new developments in legal 
education. They can no longer think 
of themselves as isolated institu- 
tions of learning. They are an essen- 
tial and cognate part of the bar and 
particularly of the organized bar. It 
is their responsibility to begin think- 
ing now and to make plans for what 
lies ahead. Curricular adjustments 
are imminent. In shaping these, the 
schools should note particularly the 
increasing importance of public law 
and its many facets, and they 
should take cognizance of the growing 
emphasis on the legislative and admin- 
istrative processes. All these they 
should observe and act upon. The 
world will probably not be so suddenly 
different after the war as some seem 
to think. The changes men must 
plan for have actually been developing 
for some time. 


Emotional Maladjustment 
and Academic Personnel’ 


This paper presents findings from 
research attempting to discover the 
influence of frustration upon the 
prediction of college achievement and 
to see if feelings of frustration were in 
any way related to the cases of dis- 
crepancy between predicted marks 
from intelligence scores and actually 
attained marks. Forty-eight male, 
white freshmen and sophomore stu- 
dents, enrolled in a course of remedial 
study at the Ohio State University, 
were used as subjects. A ratio, termed 
the scholastic underachievement ratio, 
was computed for each of the students 


"Reported by Robert P. Fischer, Director of 
Student Personnel and Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Clark University. 
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in the following way. Using a simple 
regression equation, expressing marks 
as a function of scores obtained on 
the Ohio State Psychological Exami- 
nation, a point-hour ratio, predicted 
for each student used in the study, 
was then divided by the average 
point-hour ratio actually attained by 
the student for the length of time he 
had been in residence at the uni- 
versity. The ratio thus obtained was 
termed the scholastic underachieve- 
ment ratio. A ratio greater than 1.00 
indicated that a student was not 
doing so well in college as was 
expected of him on a basis of his 
intelligence; a scholastic underachieve- 
ment ratio of 2.00, that a student’s 
earned marks were only half as good 
as the marks he was expected to earn. 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory 
was given to each of the 48 subjects 
and their emotional-adjustment scores 
were correlated with their scholastic 
underachievement ratios by means 
of the Pearson product-moment corre- 
lation technique. The resulting coeffi- 
cient of correlation, 0.424, was of 
such a magnitude as to be statisti- 
cally significant at the 1I-per cent 
level of probability, namely, it could 
only occur by chance in less than 
I time in too. The forecasting 
efficiency for a coefficient of correla- 
tion of 0.424 is about 9 per cent 
better than chance. The results indi- 
cated, therefore, that there was a 
tendency for the students who were 
not achieving at their predicted level 
to be emotionally maladjusted. Since 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory has 
been well validated, and in as much 
as the subjects used in this investiga- 
tion were well test-motivated, it may 
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be assumed that emotional maladjust- 
ment and scholastic underachieve- 
ment are definitely related to each 
other, at least with regard to the 
present sample. 

One other finding tends to indicate 
further that poor marks and emo- 
tional maladjustment are related. 
The scores on the emotional adjust- 
ment section of the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory, for the subjects used in 
this investigation, correlated —0.342 
with their point-hour ratios. This 
coefficient of correlation was sta- 
tistically significant at the 5—per cent 
level of probability. It further indi- 
cates that academic failure and 
emotional maladjustment tend to be 
related to each other and that 
emotional stability is a necessary 
prerequisite for college success. 

Accordingly, it would seem from 
this finding that educators would do 
well to give consideration to the ways 
in which emotional maladjustments 
influence a student’s marks. It is 
clear that the students whose per- 
sonality adjustments are not adequate 
are also likely to perform below their 
maximum level of potentiality. 


The Liberal-Arts College and 
Public Health’ 


Health education has been a prob- 
lem in peace; it is merely intensified 
in the present. At Marygrove Col- 
lege the departments of sociology, 
biology, and chemistry collaborate 
in the study of public health. It 


®Reported by Sister M. Xaveria, Department of 
Chemistry, Marygrove College. 
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is readily seen that each group is 
directly concerned from the various 
viewpoints of social work and science. 
The group numbers about 65 mem- 
bers. Each time the course is offered 
it is modified to meet the special 
emphasis necessitated by world con- 
ditions at the time. The students are 
introduced to the professional public- 
health literature such as the jour- 
nals, the important books in the 
field, the publications of Federal, state, 
city, and private health agencies, and 
the popular presentations of health 
through the medium of the radio, 
newspapers, and general periodicals. 
A short introductory study of the 
scope of the term public health is made 
but there is no attempt to cover the 
entire range of public health. The ad- 
ministration of public health through 
Federal, state, and local agencies is 
investigated to familiarize the stu- 
dents with the organization and duties 
of such units. A spirit of co-operation 
is fostered when the right of the state 
to quarantine or to require premari- 
tal examinations is established. The 
spirit of democracy is preserved in an 
understanding of the rights of indi- 
viduals in questions concerning steril- 
ization, eugenics, and euthanasia. 
During the present semester we 
have introduced special seminars on 
the problems of civilian health in 
wartime. Some of the topics consid- 
ered in these seminars are the dangers 
of malnutrition, the morale-public 
health relationship, the health prob- 
lems connected with our Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbors, and the shift of medical 
personnel from civilian centers. 











The- Reporter: 





Tue University of Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory—the first observatory to 
be erected in the United States with 
funds raised by popular subscrip- 
tion—celebrated its centennial on 
November 5 to 7. The American 
Astronomical Society held its annual 
meeting at Cincinnati during the 
celebration. 


Four new universities have been 
established in Germany since the 
beginning of the war. One is located 
in Strassburg, one in Posen, and 
two in Danzig. This makes a total 
of sixty-one universities within the 
borders of Germany. The total 
enrollment is about 80,000. 


Tue charter of Hobart College has 
been amended so as to change the 
name of the parent group from 
Hobart College to the Colleges of the 
Seneca. Hobart College for men 
and William Smith for women will 
continue as member colleges, retain- 
ing their separate identities, and will 
carry on their educational, social, 
and athletic activities as formerly. 


Tue Czechoslovak People’s Univer- 
sity was inaugurated in London on 
October 24, with a lecture by Pro- 
fessor Smetanka, of Zagreb Uni- 
versity, on scientific work in Palestine 
and Syria. The University is pro- 
viding a series of Sunday lectures, 
dealing primarily with the activities 
of Czechoslovak research workers 
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abroad. Among the fields in which lec- 
tures are to be given are politics, law, 
economics, literature, music, art, lin- 
guistics, mathematics, and metallurgy. 


From the estate of Mrs. Emma H. 
Morrison, Northwestern University 
has received $1,750,000 to establish 
the “Charles E. and Emma H. Mor- 
rison Memorial Fund.” The income 
from the fund according to Mrs. 
Morrison’s will is to be used “‘as the 
directors or trustees of the University 
may deem best.” 

In 1930 Mrs. Morrison gave North- 
western University $15,000 in honor 
of Peter Christian Lutkin, then Dean 
of the School of Music, in appreciation 
of his musical compositions. 


Tuety-e1cut students of City Col- 
lege, College of the City of New York, 
have been awarded Henry E. Tremain 
Scholarships of $250 each on the basis 
of scholarship and financial need. 


By a special faculty vote, Harvard 
College men who left for the armed 
services before graduating will be 
able to earn credit for the Bach- 
elor’s degree under certain provisions. 
Credit for studies of college level 
in Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Mer- 
chant Marine, or other war-service 
training programs will be accepted 
if the student had met at least half 
of the requirements for his degree 
while in residence at Harvard. The 
outside credits offered for the degree 
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must be of the type ordinarily included 
in the Harvard curriculum, and his 
sequence of courses must conform 
to Harvard requirements in foreign 
languages, English composition, and 
concentration and distribution of 
course subjects. 


Tue Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs has announced that a special 
course in health education for 30 
Latin-American students will open 
at the University of California on 
March 1. Specialists from other 
American republics will serve on the 


staff of the School of Public Health. 


Tue debt of $250,000 which was 
accumulated by Antioch College at 
its reorganization twenty years ago 
has been paid. President Henderson, 
former president Arthur E. Morgan, 
under whom the reorganization was 
carried out, and Mr. Charles F. 
Kettering participated in the “mort- 
gage burning” ceremonies. 


Sixty-nine experimental freshmen 
at the Pennsylvania State College 
earned their high-school diplomas 
last year while starting their college 
careers. These first-year students 
were educational guinea pigs in a 
state-wide wartime acceleration pro- 
gram under which secondary-school 
students within one half-year of 
graduation were permitted to enter 
college as Freshmen in full standing. 
Sixty-two men and seven women who 
ranked reasonably high in their classes, 
met subject-matter entrance require- 
ments lacking only elective units, and 
were recommended by their high- 
school principals. The understanding 
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was that the awarding of the high- 
school diploma was dependent on the 
student’s success during his first 
semester at college. Results of the 
first semester showed that 42 of the 
67 who completed the semester passed 
all subjects. The record compared 
favorably with that of any freshman 
class during the last decade. 


The American Council on Education 
has announced the publication of 
civilian forms of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute Tests. These 
are equivalent to the forms now used 
by the Armed Forces Institute, and 
can be used by institutions in estab- 
lishing their own norms for the 
evaluation of the educational achieve- 
ments of returning service men and 
women. This is in line with the 
plan announced in the Council’s 
pamphlet, Sound Educational Credit 
for Military Experience, which was 
published last year. A number of 
tests of general educational develop- 
ment are already available; others will 
be published soon. They are dis- 
tributed through the Cooperative 
Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York (23) New York. 


Honor graduates of the Inter- 
American Meteorological Institute at 
Medellin, Colombia, have _ been 
awarded 40 scholarships in weather 
forecasting and 6 scholarships in 
climatology for advanced study in 
this country. The students, rep- 
resenting all the American republics, 
have completed a comprehensive 
6-month course in meteorology at 
the Institute. The scholarships will 
be held at California Institute of 
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Technology, University of California 
at Los Angeles, University of Chicago, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and New York University. 
After an academic year of study at 
their respective institutions, the stu- 
dents will spend the remainder of the 
year in practical work at selected 
weather stations in the United States. 


"Tue Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools at its meeting in 
Atlanta on October I9 unanimously 
passed the following resolution: 

As representatives of southern graduate 
schools, we wish to offer our services in 
the post-war program of higher edu- 
cation. We are equipped to provide 
and direct mature professional training, 
notably in the research necessary for 
the continuation of industry, govern- 
ment, science, and education. We urge 
that our facilities be made available to 
properly prepared men and women on 
the same terms on which governmental 
aid in education may be afforded to 
undergraduate students. We hope that 
these terms will leave the student free in 
selecting his graduate school. We hope 
further that the graduate schools will be 
left completely free to organize and 
administer their courses of instruction. 


Tue University of California has 
signed contracts with the United 
States Veterans Administration for 
education of veterans of the present 
war. Already men who have been 
discharged because of physical dis- 
ability are enrolled on the Berkeley 
and Los Angeles campuses. Others 
are expected, as men are returned 
from battlefields and are released 
from service. Students taking such 


training are regularly enrolled in the 
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University, in courses that have been 
approved for rehabilitation training, 
and their fees, books, supplies, and 
equipment are paid for by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Training for California veterans 
only is to be provided under the 
state law relating to the Cali- 
fornia Veterans’ Educational Insti- 
tute, although no agreements have 
been made with the University under 
this act as yet. Allowances for fees, 
books, and supplies, and up to $40 a 
month for living expenses are stipu- 
lated, but no more than $1,000 is to 
be paid for any one man. 


Ay unvusvat barter system has been 
inaugurated by relief authorities in 
West China for destitute Chinese 
students. Jobs of heavy manual 
work are offered and salaries paid 
are pieces of wearing apparel. The 
highest salary is a cotton padded 
overcoat. The work required for 
this is construction of a section of 
road 40 feet long and 13 feet wide. 
Chinese students employed in this 
barter system recently constructed 
two roads, built two stone dams, 
dredged several creeks, and estab- 
lished fourteen primary schools for 
illiterate adults. 

A few months ago the entire 
student body of the Honan Chinese 
University reclaimed a long stretch 
of land bordering a beach and planted 
on it 15,000 willows as part of a 
soil-conservation program. 


Tue production of a new sound 
motion picture, Where Dollars Make 
Sense, is being sponsored by the 
National School Service Institute of 
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Chicago. The picture, which drama- 
tizes the growing needs of schools to 
provide the education which the 
youth of the community must have 
to meet the new demands inevitable 
in the postwar world, will be available 
for showings before special groups 
and organizations. The producers, 
the Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, 
Michigan, announce that prints or 
copies in 16 mm. films will be available 
upon completion of the picture. 


A TRAINING program in industrial 
psychology which, according to Henry 
Beaumont, creator of the course, is 
the only one of its type in the country 
with the exception of a graduate 
course offered by Radcliffe College, 
began during the winter quarter at 
the University of Kentucky. The 
war has created an unprecedented 
demand for persons trained in indus- 
trial psychology, with the possibility 
that the demand may be intensified 
greatly when the country faces the 
problem of rehabilitating millions of 
persons to civilian pursuits. Workers 
must be chosen and placed in jobs 
in accordance with their abilities, 
experience, and interests; adequate 
training must be provided, unneces- 
sary strain and fatigue must be 
eliminated, and morale must be built 
up and maintained. To meet these 
needs government agencies, com- 
mercial firms, and industrial plants 
are employing increasing numbers of 
college graduates who have the back- 
ground, skills, and experience required 
to assist in the establishment and 
maintenance of satisfactory personnel 
relations. In the training program 
designed for Juniors and Seniors, 
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related courses in different depart- 
ments of the university will provide 
the background; essential skills and 
techniques will be developed in the 
laboratories and try-out experiences, 
while co-operating firms and public 
agencies will offer opportunities for 
practical experience by providing 
part-time temporary employment. 


The University of Chicago will come 
in close co-operation with the pro- 
duction of educational films through 
the purchase of Erpi by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc. The Association of 
the University of Chicago with Erpi 
is expected to result in an expansion 
of the production of films for class- 
room use and of other types of 
educational films which are used 
outside the classroom. The Upni- 
versity’s relationship to the enterprise 
will be confined to making its educa- 
tional knowledge and staff available 
to the Erpi organization. There will 
be mutual exchange of representatives 
on the two boards of directors. The 
library of Erpi Films includes pictures 
from the fields of American history, 
animal life, art, astronomy, geology, 
human biology, music, physics, plant 
life, natural and social sciences, social 
studies, and teacher training. 


Tue Cornell Alumni News is con- 
ducting a continuing symposium to 
gather opinions regarding the changes 
in postwar education for colleges and 
universities which are recommended 
by educators and industrial leaders. 
Faculty members and alumni are 
contributors; the latter are invited 
both as parents and as employers of 
young men and women after the war. 
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THE REPORTER 


The commentators are asked what 
changes should come in the tradi- 
tional methods and content of instruc- 
tion and why. 

John L. Collyer, president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, believes 
closer co-operation between industry 
and education is advisable if well- 
trained personnel are to be available 
after the war for new enterprises 
here and abroad. Greater attention, 
in his opinion, should be given to 
vocational guidance, and knowledge 
of world history and geography 
should be a part of the college 
graduate’s equipment for tomorrow’s 
undertakings. 

W. W. Flexner, of the Department 
of Mathematics, hopes the state will 
continue the experiment, of which 
present service programs are the 
beginning, of assuring education to 
those fit for it. In times of economic 
strain, he says, students are under 
pressure to study only practical 
courses, and vocationalism is the 
result. On the other hand, in times 
of prosperity, dilettantism may result 
from sampling various fields of study 
irresponsibly, and students may 
emerge from college less well equipped 
than they might be. Whatever the 
economic conditions, the university 
should help the student choose his 
career, not by psychological tests 
alone, but by guiding him in the 
fields of human enterprise. 

Lane Cooper, professor emeritus of 
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English and Literature, believes that 
public education in America ignores 
the most important factor in Ameri- 
can culture: Christianity. The war 
is being fought to defend Christian 
culture, he says, and our foes have 
a clearer idea of what they seek to 
destroy than our men have of what 
they are defending. Any change 
based on a superficial study of the 
recent past is bad. If before the 
war our education was not what it 
should have been, we must study to 
improve it, not because of this war 
but because of “the eternal war of 
light and darkness.” He considers 
bad the current flight from subjects 
considered hard into those that can 
be made easy, and believes the 
fundamentals must remain. 

Vice-President Sabine forecasts the 
demands made on the facilities of 
higher education will exceed all 
previous experience, because the Gov- 
ernment will aid approximately a 
million young men and women to 
complete their education which was 
interrupted by their induction into 
the armed services, and at the same 
time high schools will resume sending 
to colleges the normal proportion of 
their graduates. Hence, to educators 
the facts pose plenty of problems 
which Cornell is considering. It will 
be necessary to find out what these 
men and women need, what they 
will want, and what they will be 
able most profitably to do. 











-Fditorial-Comments - 





Graduate Schoolsan d Postwar 
Planning 

HE address on Postwar Plan- 

ning for the Graduate Schools 

by Dean Jones, of the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard University, is one of the 
best discussions of the subject we 
have seen. It was presented at the 
October, 1943, meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools, and has now been made 
available in pamphlet form.! The 
author points out that “somewhere 
between World War I and World 
War II our whole concept of the 
graduate school of arts and sciences 
has profoundly altered, the alteration, 
however, not being generally acknowl- 
edged.” The graduate school, in 
fact, has ceased to be primarily a 
research institution and “has become 
a professional, even a vocational, 
school giving professional and voca- 
tional training in the same spirit as 
the law school, the medical school, or 
the business school.”” Hence, it needs 
to clarify its thinking and modify 
its policies to take account of the 
changed conditions. Among other 
things, it must give increased atten- 
tion to training students “to evaluate 
and clarify existing knowledge rather 
than add obscurely to it,” study its 
market and consider carefully the 
fields in which it will offer training, 


1Distributed by Secretary-Treasurer (Roger P. 
McCutcheon), Tulane University. 
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“distinguish . . . not mechanically 
between the M.A. and the Ph.D. 
but functionally among kinds of 
training,’ and develop procedures 
under which students may “enter the 
graduate school when they are mature 
enough to profit from it,”’ irrespective 
of whether or not they have Bach- 
elors’ degrees. The author sees the 
latter as the most immediate problem. 

It is impossible in a brief comment 
such as this to do more than indicate 
the general character of Dean Jones’ 
very stimulating discussion. This 
editorial will have served its purpose 
if it leads to a wider reading of the 
address. The questions with which 
it deals are important not only to 
those directly concerned with grad- 
uate work but to all engaged in 
higher education. The fact that grad- 
uate training has become almost the 
only entrance to college teaching 
gives colleges, as well as industrial 
research organizations, business per- 
sonnel offices, government bureaus, 
and so on, a consumer’s interest in 
graduate-school policies. In educa- 
tional matters it is not true that the 
customer is always right, but it is 
true that what the customer has to say 
should be given due weight in deter- 
mining policies and procedures. Grad- 
uate schools, like elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges, need 
constructive criticism from their 
clients. We hope that colleges, both 
individually and through their asso- 
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ciations, will give careful consideration 
to, and speak freely concerning, the 
general graduate-school problem. It 
js part and parcel of the whole 
problem of higher education. 


R. H. E. 


The Veterans and the Colleges 


HE introduction of Senate 

Bill 1509, embodying the 

recommendations of the Presi- 
dent and his Committee for the 
Education of service men and women, 
represents an important step toward 
the adoption of a national plan for 
the education of veterans. This bill 
provides for one year of training at 
government expense for anyone who 
has served honorably for six months 
or more, and additional training of 
not more than three years for persons 
of exceptional ability and skill. Types 
of institution in which such training 
may be provided include “‘elementary 
and secondary schools furnishing 
education for adults, trade schools, 
scientific, technical, and vocational 
training institutions, colleges, pro- 
fessional schools and _ universities,” 
and, under certain conditions, business 
establishments. 

Whether or not this bill is passed in 
its present form, some large-scale 
national provision for veterans’ educa- 
tion is as certain as anything in 
human affairs can be. It is certain, 
also, that whatever plan be adopted, 
colleges and universities will be 
expected to provide a large share 
of the training. It appears, more- 
over, that the Government is going 
to give the veteran a high degree of 
freedom in choosing the institution 
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at which he will study, and to respect 
the autonomy of the institution in 
such matters as entrance require- 
ments, curriculums, and methods of 
instruction. As a theologian would 
put it, both the veteran and the 
institution will be free moral agents, 
and as such will have the responsi- 
bility of using their freedom wisely. 
With the freedom of the veteran, 
we are not here concerned except to 
point out that the armed services are 
developing a comprehensive program 
of vocational and other counseling of 
those about to be discharged. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, the service men 
will be in a better position to choose 
wisely than any comparable body of 
prospective students has ever been. 
Hence, the college has not only the 
moral responsibility of using its 
freedom wisely, but the necessity 
of doing so; otherwise it cannot 
compete successfully for the patronage 
of this large body of well-informed, 
mature, and sophisticated persons. 
What does wise use of freedom in 
this case mean? Many things, of 
which only a few can be mentioned. 
In the first place, colleges must 
modify their offerings and procedures 
in terms of the needs and abilities of 
the veterans rather than in terms 
of traditional practices or academic 
standards applicable to younger and 
less experienced persons. There will 
be need for many programs of varying 
lengths, many of which will be quite 
different from ordinary college pro- 
grams. Probably, many of them 
will include close co-operation with 
business and industrial establish- 
ments. In this connection, it is 
significant that Senate Bill 1509 
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includes among the types of approved 
institutions “business establishments 
providing training on the job under 
the supervision of an approved college 
or university or any state department 
of education or state board of voca- 
tional education.” In the second 
place, each college should consider 
carefully the types of training which 
it can provide well and concentrate 
on them rather than try to do many 
things poorly. Finally, colleges must 
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recognize that the postwar period js 
not something in the distant future, 
but, in an important sense, is here 
now. Service men are being dis- 
charged at the rate of many thousands 
per month. Some kind of Federal 
provision for their education can be 
expected soon. It is to be hoped that 
the colleges and universities in pre- 
paring to do their share of the job 
which lies ahead will not be guilty of 
the sin of too little and too late. 


R. H. E. 





--ReEVICWS:: 





Worthy of Serious Reading 


EpucaTION FoR A Wor_p Aprirt, dy Sir 


Richard Livingstone. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Cambridge University Press, 
1943. xv+158 pp. (Current Prob- 


lems, No. 17) $1.25. 

Universities Look ror Unity, by John 
Ulric Nef. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1943. 42 pp. $.50. 

Here are two wise and well-written 
books. Each of them attempts to diag- 
nose and to prescribe for the sickness of 
an ailing Anglo-American education. In 
my opinion, both books are right so 
far as they go. But they alike stop 
short of their goal. Both the Englishman 
and the American can vividly describe 
the torments of the schools of an afflicted 
social order. But they do not, with 
equal clarity, portray that state of 
health, the recognition of which could 
alone make our afflictions intelligible. 

Sir Richard Livingstone and John Nef 
are at one in demanding that the founda- 
tions of teaching be spiritual rather than 
material. They alike find the work of 
our upper schools to be mechanical, 
incoherent, chaotic. Plans for educa- 
tion, they both say, must have unity, and 
that unity can be gained only by sub- 
jecting all teaching to the guiding 
authority of a spiritual purpose which is 
valid for all mankind. What is that 
purpose? And how can it be used for 
the ordering of human intelligence toward 
its own realization? 

With minor differences, the two writers 
are further agreed in giving to literature, 
history, and philosophy the réle of leader- 
ship in the teaching enterprise. Other 
subject$ furnish necessary material, but 
it is these three primary studies which 
use the material for the clarification of 
the supreme end. So far as the intel- 
lectual arts are concerned, these three 
define the way of wisdom. 
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What, then, is the supreme end which, 
as it defines for all mankind the difference 
between good and evil, fixes for all 
mankind the course which education 
should take? Both writers are convinced 
that, at this crucial point, contemporary 
literature, contemporary history, con- 
temporary philosophy, all alike fail us. 
Where, then, shall wisdom be found? 
By the sheer logic of that argument both 
writers are driven back into an appeal to 
the past. Each, in his own way, seeks 
for wisdom among the fragments of a 
wisdom which, as he has convincingly 
shown, has been broken to pieces. 

It is not strange that, in both cases, an 
inquiry so formulated should stop short 
of its goal. Livingstone, for example, 
seeking to discover the supreme end, 
turns to “vision” as his mode of appre- 
hension. That vision, though it is 
“informed and disciplined by the intel- 
lect,” is not itself “intellectual.” How, 
then, is it to be educated? First, we are 
told, by giving heed to the revelation of 
the Will of God. But what does God 
will? To that question no relevant 
answer is given. And, second, wisdom 
may be found in the teachings of Palestine 
and of Greece. What, then, do those 
nations say to a contemporary world? 
Again the question is unanswered. As 
the argument stands, the ideas to which 
appeal is made seem to have nothing 
significant to say. The breakdown of 
British education, and especially of that 
of its upper classes, goes far deeper than 
Livingstone thinks. It is the “vision” 
itself which, as now formulated or 
unformulated, has lost its power to 
enlighten mankind. 

The same essential criticism applies to 
Nef’s argument. He would rely upon 
“the subtle intuition of the trained 
mind.” But how shall that intuition be 
won: how shall the mind be trained? 
Students, we are told, must be “drilled” 
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in the acceptance and use of “standards.” 
What standards? These are, it seems, 
“transcendental.” As such, they point 
toward a “common purpose” which is 
“ever elusive, ever undefinable,” which 
is “independent of the world about us.” 
Such characterizations as these have only 
negative value. They give no positive 
basis for that organizing activity of 
reason by means of which Nef hopes to 
unify “the common universe of discourse” 
of all mankind. 

Both books consider the practice of 
teaching, as well as its theory, and each 
makes a significant concrete suggestion. 
It is interesting to note that St. John’s 
College at Annapolis is already at work 
along both the lines suggested. Living- 
stone advocates the “residential school.” 
He singles out what is probably our 
most powerful teaching influence. The 
surest way to induce a pupil to love 
learning is to make him a resident of a 
community whose primary interest is the 
love of learning. And yet the plan, like 
all plans which deal with “methods,” 
has its dangers. Residential schools are 
not always clear as to what learning is, 
and their power for evil is quite as great 
as their power for good. Matthew Arnold 
has told us how, in England, “barbarians” 
have been made. Here again, the effi- 
ciency of the means gives no warrant for 
the wisdom of the end. 

Mr. Nef’s suggestion is more sig- 
nificant for the defining of the end. 
He sees the need of teaching not only 
subjects, but also the integration of 
subjects. Especially he has plans for 
uniting philosophy and history into one 
inquiry. Those plans are, I am sure, 
deserving of ml study and of experi- 
mental application. Here too the experi- 
ence of St. John’s College has something 
to tell us. 

May I say again that both these books 
are worthy of serious reading. The 
force a problem upon us, even thoug 
they do not solve it. Taken together, 
they give the feel of the dilemma by 
which contemporary society and _ its 
education are faced. It is true that 
education must be spiritual as well as 
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material. But what does “spiritual” 
mean? It is imperative that teaching 
be unified, be lifted out of its incoherence. 
But what are the ideas by which that 
unity shall be given? Anyone who seeks 
to answer those questions must, it is true, 
look to the past. But it is far more true 
that, in the positive, creative mood of a 
fundamental intellectual revolution, he 
must be planning a rich and significant 
future. A new world is in the making, 
Only as our scholars and teachers share 
in that enterprise will they discover what 
“the supreme end” is. Only thus will 
their thinking become relevant, their 
teaching become unified and, hence, 
intelligent. 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
Berkeley, California 


A Meaningful Pattern 
LiperaL Epucation Re-Examinep, by 

Theodore M. Greene, Charles C. Fries, 

Henry M. Wriston, and William 

Dighton. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1943. xiv+134 pp. $2.00, 

One cannot avoid the feeling that this 
book may become the “Bible”’ of liberal- 
arts educators in America. Its very 
sponsorship by the American Council of 
Learned Societies would seem to guar- 
antee its influence. Also, the authors 
have presented their material for criticism 
to college faculties and administrators, 
and have attempted to present the best 
united view of the country’s liberal 
educators. Nevertheless, this is not a 
fact-finding or statistical study, but an 
attempt “to describe certain pervasive 
characteristics of American society and 
American education, and to formulate 
basic cultural ideals and educational 
objectives” (page ix). 

This is done with masterful deductive 
logic from the major premise that 
American “democracy can function only 
in a society of reasonably mature and 
enlightened citizens” (page 43). Govern- 
ment of free men can be achieved only 
by men educated for freedom, in other 
words, liberally educated. The first 
chapter, for which President Wriston 
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accepts responsibility, has a characteristic 
controversial flavor. It begins with the 
Bill of Rights, attacks standardization 
and federal control, describes our age as 
one of “a tragic sense of discontinuity” 
(page 7), constantly seeking “new deals,” 
and suggests a return to mature and 
fundamental disciplines of free men as 
the cure. He points out that the war 
has restored mathematics and foreign 
languages to their proper places, and has 
revealed the ephemeral value of the 
doctrine of relevance to contemporary 
needs. He redefines education as “de- 
signed to prepare men to do what they 
have never done before” (page 12) in 
contrast to repetitive training. 

Since we are educating for life in 
a democracy, Professor Greene pro- 
ceeds from the assumption that self- 
government is possible, only democracy 
recognizes human dignity and moral 
maturity, and the function of government 
is to protect the rights of its citizens, to 
his insistence that education must create 
socially minded persons who are able to 
perceive issues and values and able to 
select their leaders without yielding to 
totalitarian propaganda. In the tragically 
disconnected system of our elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges, and grad- 
uate schools, those who do not go on to 
college need liberal education even more 
than those who do, for they are likely to 
find their lives restricted in opportunities 
for later enlightenment. 

What should be the content of such 
an education? The “good life,” or 
“those intrinsically satisfying experiences 
which sensitive and discriminating men 
and women, past and present, have 
found to be enriching and ennobling” 
(page 32). The tests of truth, goodness, 
and beauty must be passed, and the 
wisest insights, even when not scien- 
tifically demonstrable, should be taught. 
When a curriculum is built, it consists of 
mathematics for its deductive logic, 
natural science for its objective descrip- 
tions corresponding to fact, social studies 
to reveal man’s behavior and organiza- 
tion, language as a tool to discover 
insights, arts and literatures to increase 
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capacity for delights, religion without 
evangelism, and history with philosophy 
to integrate the whole. 

The book is eminently quotable, is 
progressive rather than reactionary in its 
philosophy, and gives a meaningful 
pattern to what education might become 
after the war. It should give us pause 
to ask whether we ourselves, on college 
faculties, are liberally educated. For col- 
lege teachers and administrators, this 
book goes on the “imperative”’ list. 

CarTER Davipson 
Knox College 


**A Block Buster’ 


War anv Epucation, dy Porter Sargent. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 1943. 506 pp. 
$4.00. 

War and Education is a “block buster” 
volume dropped by the well-known New 
England bombardier of education—Porter 
Sargent. Those who take account of the 
critical literature of American education 
have already come to know his unique 
annual publication Handbook of American 
Private Schools. The twenty-seventh 
edition of this has recently appeared. 
There are many who, like myself, con- 
sider the coming of the Handbook each 
year as an event. Its introduction 
always contains a penetrating analysis 
of social and educational weaknesses, 
and ranges far and wide with verbal 
devastation. 

This reference to the Handbook could 
not be avoided. One quickly concludes 
that the author reprocessed the most 
potent of the stuff of the recent hand- 
books for the making of the volume here 
under consideration. Nevertheless, I shall 
be glad to keep it on my desk for frequent 
reference during the dire days ahead for 
our education. Indeed, I am persuaded 
that both the rightness and the wrongness 
of the author will be found to have a 
stimulating usefulness for all of those 
attempting to think and to do for the 
improvement of all grades of American 
schools. 

Would that more books had such a 
satisfying table of contents. Here one is 
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able to see the intended targets. Each 
of the ten sections contains its own 


challenging caption. Here are a few 


provocative examples. 


How our present systems of education 
make possible our wars. 

How our thoughtways and _ institutions 
remain unadjusted to power and tech- 
nology of today. 

How improved communication has accel- 
erated unification of the nation, building 
of a common ideology, centralization of 
political power and nationalizing of 
education. 

How educators, uninformed of inevitable 
trends, deaf to warnings, enmeshed in 
their own confusions, were unprepared 
to interpret events or to meet the 
approaching crisis. 

How our teachers and leaders, to avoid the 
pain of adjustment, have resisted change 
and tended to turn back to the past. 

How the church, preaching ideals, must 
work for its own perpetuation. 

How the curriculum came to retain obsolete 
subjects once useful. 

How youth is frustrated and prepared for 
aggression, delinquency, and adults for 
intellectual failure and degradation. 

How financial institutions, through founda- 
tions and the dead hand, control the 
policies and practices in our universities. 


It may be safely observed that for 
many the most interesting, and perhaps 
the most useful, portion of the book will 
be found to be the quotations and cita- 
tions relevant to the arguments presented. 
These make up approximately 40 per 
cent of the total contents, and represent 
an extraordinary, discriminating industry. 

In spite of its negative nature, Sargent’s 
War and Education is designed to make 
us more aware than we have been of the 
long road yet to be traveled before we 
shall reach the goal of an education 
fitting a free people for freedom. Some 
day | hope that fate will give me an 
opportunity to talk with Porter Sargent. 
I have a feeling that he is a gentle soul 
living in his own ivory tower. 

Epwarp C, Extiorr 
Purdue University 
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A Timely Discussion 


EpucaTion IN WARTIME AND ArFrTRR, by 
Stanford University School of Education 
Faculty. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1943. x+465 pp. 
$3.00. 

This book is a composite product of 29 
authors. The method by which the 
authors produced the book is not described 
in detail. It is stated in the Preface, 
however, that its preparation was under 
the direction of a committee and that 
one man did the final editing. Pre- 
sumably the various papers were farmed 
out to individuals, and then the manu- 
scripts were edited so as to make a fairly 
coherent whole. The book, however, 
retains some marks of the diversity of its 
authorship in the variation in style and 
in some repetition of content. 

The treatment does not deal quite so 
specifically with wartime and _ postwar 
problems as indicated in the title. This 
is partly acknowledged in the Preface 
that “most of the recommendations will 
be applicable throughout the war and the 
reconstruction period” (page vii). One 
chapter is devoted specifically to an 
attempt to describe the adjustments to 
be made in the postwar period. For the 
most part, however, the book is an 
account of the sort of education which is 
regarded as desirable by the authors, 
with incidental references to special 
adjustments to the war and to the 
period after the war. 

The first large theme which runs 
throughout the book is the necessity 
of bringing the school into closer relation 
to the community both by making a 
study of the community and by taking 
opportunities to perform community 
service. The second large theme is 
education for democracy through insti- 
tuting democratic relationships in the 
school and through making the study of 
democracy a large feature in the cur- 
riculum. Both of these themes are 
illustrated at much length at various 
places in the book. While some may 
consider the emphasis upon these themes 
somewhat extreme, they do, in fact, in 
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the opinion of the reviewer, constitute 
a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of modern education. 

The book opens with a review of the 
problems which confront the community, 
the nation, and the world. In the 
opening chapter the goals and problems 
which confront the American people in 
the war are described. This is followed 
by a discussion of the réle of leadership 
which should be exercised by the public 
schools. While the authors disavow any 
responsibility for drawing up a blueprint 
for the nation, they do urge that the 
school is one of the chief agencies to 
define the direction in which our national 
institutions should be modified and exert 
an influence in bringing about such 
modifications. Education is also con- 
sidered one of the chief factors in 
maintaining the national morale. 

A chapter is devoted to the functions 
which may be performed by the school 
in the community with particular refer- 
ence to wartime demands. The school 
is advised to take a leading part in the 
formation of community councils which 
may serve to bring together and unify 
the efforts of various agencies which 
attempt to meet the special needs of 
wartime and the general needs of youth. 
Ample details are given to illustrate this 
task of the school. Similar detailed 
attention is given to the ways in which 
the school may exemplify the principles 
of democracy in the relationships between 
pupils, teachers, and administrators. 

The relation of the war to the cur- 
riculum is dealt with at length, first, in 
the general chapter and then in a chapter 
containing sections devoted to each of the 
main areas of instruction. Many useful 
suggestions, documented by me Bose 
are contained in these discussions. There 
are special chapters on educational per- 
sonnel, the war and _ school finance, 
education and war-boom migration, and 
vocational education. The chapter on 
postwar reconstruction begins with a 
review of the discussion of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction which will confront 
the nations. It proceeds to discuss the 
political and economic issues which will 
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have to be solved by means of large-scale 
planning. It then discusses the ways 
in which the schools may assist in such 
lanning and the provisions which should 
* made for the care and education of 
youth. The chapter proposes an inter- 
national educational organization. 

As the first attempt to review in a 
general way the tasks which confront 
education as a result of the war, the 
book is a useful contribution to educa- 
tional thought and planning. 

Frank N. FREEMAN 
University of California 


A Creative Pioneer 


AMBASSADOR TO INDUSTRY: THE IDEA AND 
Lire or HERMAN SCHNEIDER, by Clyde 
W. Park. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1943. 324 pp. $3.50. 
For centuries Oxford students dutifully 

read Aristotle. The University even set 

up rules prohibiting the teaching of non- 

Aristotelian doctrines. Many teachers 

and numberless boys must have read 

Aristotle’s dictum that book education 

should be combined with practical experi- 

ence. But of course, while the teaching 
was to be learned and revered, it was not 
to be lived. For centuries, too, teachers 
and students in many universities read 
the Tractate on Education of the great 

Milton. His vigorous proposals for learn- 

ing by doing, for an alternation of theory 

and practice, were studied and respected, 
but did not lead to action. 

There was no difficult profundity in 
thinking which led Herman Schneider to 
_ se alternating work and study in 

igher education. He simply did what 
any common-sense person should natu- 
rally do in the circumstances, but 
whoever does that is likely to emerge as 

a creative pioneer. In higher education, 

to do the natural, reasonable, unin- 

doctrinated thing sometimes is looked 
upon as naive immaturity. Not many 
young men have had the courage, as 

Herman Schneider had, to face the 

disapproval of his elders and his “ betters,” 

and continue to believe in himself, and the 
sustained drive to work out his ideas. 
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Alternate work and study had been 
tried before in America, as at Michigan 
Agricultural College, with indifferent 
success. The reviewer began planning 
such a program in 1895, while still in high 
school, and continued those plans almost 
uninterruptedly for twenty-five years 
before they were put into effect at 
Antioch; yet, but for the creative imagina- 
tion of Herman Schneider, he probably 
would have continued the old pattern of 
bringing the work to the campus, instead 
of expanding the campus to include the 
world of action, with its range of leader- 
ship and discipline. He, therefore, feels 
peculiarly indebted to the vision of Dean 
Schneider, and to the intelligent, per- 
sistent courage with which that vision 
was pursued. 

The great educational pattern which 
Herman Schneider originated will have 
increasing recognition, and it is good for 
the record that Mr. Park has sym- 
pathetically and authentically recorded 
its development. Not only was Dean 
Schneider a great educator—he was a 
great democrat. He fortunately escaped 
early indoctrination in that genteel tradi- 
tion from which escape in later life is so 
nearly impossible. However, his democ- 
racy was not sentimental, as is illustrated 
in his skepticism of undiscriminating 
antichild-labor laws. In his opinion, a 
moderate amount of work, even for 
children, is not an evil if it is self- 
expression and a means of developing 
personality. 

His mind was that of a keen boy from 
a working-level family, who took the 
cultural imprint of a standard American 
engineering school, and who all his life 
was pushing back his boundaries and 
increasing his range of interests. The 
genteel ones may smile at his first- 
generation culture, but he was one of the 
first generation of a new social species, 
which time will mature. The biographer 
has not disguised his character with a 


false finish. Artuur E. Morcan 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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The Comprehensive Study 
of Man 
[Continued from page 26] 

The conclusions in this matter are 
these: The American people are very 
much interested in certain pragmatic 
aspects of human biology. They are 
not interested—certainly not vitally 
so—in the comprehensive study of 
animal man. Until there are many 
demands from undergraduates for 
such study, the colleges and uni- 
versities will not provide it; until 
they do provide it, there will not be 
any great number of students engaging 
in it, either as undergraduates or as 
graduate pre-professionals; until there 
is a greater number from which to 
recruit researchers, human biology, as 
the physical anthropologist under- 
stands it, will continue to be f¢erra 
quasi incognita; and the less that is 
known, the fewer will be the under- 
graduates to whom it will occur to 
spend time studying what is known. 
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